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| What is the Word of God? 
By Edward Scribner Ames = 
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New Praise Hymnal 


Edited by G. J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore 





THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL comes as near being tli 
ideal Church Hymnal! for the present day as could well 
be conceived. It is practical in every way: everything 
in it is available for use in the average congregation. 

rHE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL is a book that grows in 
favor as it is used It is widely used in our churches 
We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 

If in the market for a Church Hymnal do not buy be 
fore you have had an opportunity to examine this popular 
church song book. 

Write us for prices, ete. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





May 7, 1914 








COMMUNION SETS AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 





We can furnish you with 
communion sets and all 
other church supplies at 


lowest prices. Send for our 


prices before placing an 


order elsewhere. 





We are in a position to fill all orders promptly. A wire 
to us for church or Sunday school equipment of any kind 
will be given immediate attention. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 
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Bibles for All Departments 
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1. Bibles for Primary, Juniors and Intermediates, $1.35-+-13c 
postage. 

2. Bible for Seniors and Adults, $2; with helps, $2.50+20c 
postage. 


3. New Testament for Primary and Juniors, 70c-+4c postage. 
4. New Testament for Intermediates, Seniors and Adults, 
60c Sc postage. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


When you want books, send your order to us. We 
handle the books of all publishers at lowest prices. 
Your order will receive prompt attention. Watch 
these columns for our new list. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40TH STREET 





Dept. M. CHICAGO 
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Sunday School Equipment 


Bibles, Maps, Blackboards, Teachers’ Reference 
Libraries, Record-books of all kinds, Birthday Banks, 
Collection Envelopes, and in fact everything for the 
Sunday School. 


ee Blackboards 


\BLACK Bones F 


ABE MADE 


I AXLOPLATE. 





All Blackboard Prices, 
* Delivery Extra 






HYLOPLATE is a product of wood pulp, which with cements, is made into 
large slabs by pressure. Its manufacture resembles that of the paper car 
wheels that have proved so nearly indestructible. It is without joints or 
seams. The writing surface will not have to be renewed for many years. 


Reversible Blackboard For Table, Wall or Easel 
Quickly Taken Apart. 5 ply. Board of Hyloplate, 4 ply, Frame Ash. 


. Black Green No. 0 2 x8 _ feet, two sides $2.60 
No. 1, 2 xS He feet 87 Se Foo Nov 1 2% aS% feet, two sides 3.00 
No. 3 3% x5 feet 9.00 10.00 No 23 x4% feet, two sides 4.50 
No. 4 4 x6 feet 10.00 11.50 No. 3 3%x5 feet, two sides 5.25 
Best Material. Both Sides slated. No. 4 x6 feet, two sides 7.50 


In ordering either board please give dimensions as well as the 
number of the board. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 
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ubscriptions—Subscription rice $2. 
- paid strictly in advance 1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—lIn ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published Weekly by the Disciples of Christ in the interest of the 


Kingdom of God, 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as Second-Ciass Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at Ge Pest Office at 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or — order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 











isci The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 


lication ization through which 
Pub churches of the Disciples 
Society of Thrist seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Socie*’ 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication wJociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundayv-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it ~ 
readers in al] communions. 


CENTURY SUBSCRIBERS! 


Renew Your Own Subscription 6 Months or a Year Without Cost 





Return This Certificate 








with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The 
Christian Century and we will credit you six months on your own subscription for your kindness in the matter. We 
will also send you at once a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ by E. 8S. Ames, a book which sells regularly for 75c. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


GENTLEMEN : 
new subscriber: 
Street address 


Town 


I enclose $1.50 for which send THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following 


Sent by 
Street address 


Town 





For this co-operation on my part please credit my 
own subscription six (6) months as promised, and send 
a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ’’ by E. S. Ames. 





P. S.—For $3.00 we wil) send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, credit your own sub- 
scription for one full year and send you Dr. Ames’ “The Divinity of Christ” and Dr. Willett’s “ihe Cail of Christ. 
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CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Church Life and the Home 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


of Sunday School Literature 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

for Childhood and the Sunday School 


THE CONQUEST 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Adult Bible Classes 


“Not for Profits but for Character Building” 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Bethany Graded System Is the Only 

Body of Literature Published by the 

Disciples That Follows the International 
Course Throughout 


either in part or throughout all depart- 

ments. There are at least three reasons 
why the thorough-going International outlines 
should be followed by Disciples’ schools: (1) 
Co-operation with other communions, for which 
we as a people stand, is thereby assured. Many 
and loud are the complaints coming from towns 
where the “half-way” graded literature is being 
used, and where graded unions are being organ- 
ized. (2) The spirit of co-operation with the 
International Sunday School Association is 
shown only by following its guidance in the mat- 
ter of selected lines of study. (3) The best sys- 
tem of study is assured. For the International 
Committee, with its specialists of world-wide 
reputation, is able to outline a better course than 
any single denomination can devise. 


OC "cithe systems depart from this course, 


Follow the International Course by 
Using the Bethany Graded Lessons! 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M CHICAGO 








The New Spirit in Sunday 
School Work is Embodied in the 
Bethany System of Sunday School 


Literature 
i x 


HE recent appointment by Presi- 
dent Hill M. Bell of a Religious 
Education Commission for the Dis- 

ciples is indicative of an unrest with the 
conditions that have obtained in the Sun- 
day Schools of the past. It is a source of 
satisfaction to the Disciples Publication 
Society that the Bethany System of Liter- 
ature has been prepared on the basis of 
the highest ideals of religious education. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here is a Suggestion for Your 
Adult Class if it is Interested 
in Modern Social Conditions 
and Plans for their Betterment 








F YOU have read Dr. Josiah Strong’s world 
| famous books, “The New Era,” “Our Coun- 

try,” etc., you know what a treat is being 
served to classes using Dr. Strong’s monthly 
magazine, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” Es- 
pecially do men’s classes take to this treatment 
of modern social conditions from the standpoint 
of Christian ideals. 
to-date. It grips men. Send for free sample copy 


This magazine is live, up- 


now! 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO. ILL 
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Suppose we have been mistaken about it all. 
Suppose we have been reasoning throughout from 
false premises. Suppose we begin our mathemati- 
cal computations with an error in the multiplier 
or divisor of the first equation and have been mul- 
tiplying, dividing, adding and subtracting on the 
basis of that error throughout the problem. We 
think our figures tell the truth, “but if not”— 

Faith must reckon with these three words, and 
reckon in ways to which some forms of faith are 
stranger. 

Let us take the familiar incident of the three He- 
brew children in the fire. They had faith, and by 
that faith they came through the furnace without 
the smell of fire upon their garments. That we 
say was the triumph of faith. But if that thing 
happened once in the world’s history it was only 
once, and a hundred thousand times men have suf- 
fered in the fiery furnace for their faith’s sake 
and have never come forth at all. What about 
their faith? The instructive thing about it is that 
the three brave Hebrews themselves contemplated 
precisely that possibility. Their faith in God was 
not merely a faith that He could save them out of 
the fire. They believed that He couid; they hoped 
He would, “but if not!” They were brave enough 
i to contemplate even that awful possibility. 

It is just at this point that we need now and 
then to take stock of our faith, and to realize that 
it may exist in either one, or both, of two quite 
different component elements. We go to the elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews, and we read of those 
“Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens. Women received 
their dead raised to life again.” 

. = << 


What a glorious faith it was that could do those 
things! As we read the words we assume that 
faith must always produce these results, and not 
only so but that faith in God consists in the as- 
surance that every time and always God will per- 
form these wonderful deliverances. 

This noble passage ends with a sad but glorious 
antithesis. It tells us that “others were tortured, 
not accepting deliverance;” that “others had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover 
It tells us that “they 
were tempted, were 


of bonds and imprisonment.” 


were stoned, sawn asunder, 





But If Not 


slain with the sword.” It tells us that “they wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented.” It tells us that 
“they wandered in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” 

Now, manifestly, if the faith of these people con- 
sisted merely in their belief that they would escape 
these tortures, their faith was vain, and they died 
in their sins, or at least they died in sorrow and 
delusion. 

Have we had two kinds of faith, or is there a 
common element in them both? We turn back 
again to those fine heroes in the book of Daniel, 
who answered the king and said, “If it so be, our 
God whom we serve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace and he will deliver us 
out of thy hand, O king. But if not!” 


* * 


Yes, yes and if not, then what? “If not, we 
will worship the image. If not, we will count our 
faith a failure. If not, we will believe there is no 
difference between the living God and Nebuchad- 
nezzars image. If not, we shall know that we 
have trusted in a delusion.” Let us take notice 
that this is precisely what they did not say. They 
believed that God was able to deliver them. They 
hoped that He would deliver them, but they con- 
templated without shrinking the other possibility. 
This is what they said: 

“But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” 

Now here was the essence of their real hero- 
ism. If they had known to an absolute certainty 
that their passage through the fiery furnace was 
to be a mere triumphal exhibition, it would have 
had no more moral quality than belongs te the 
juggling of any performer in sleight of hand. Their 
faith became truly heroic only as they contemplated 
the possibility that the thing they hoped for might 
fail and even then determined that they would be 
true to God and duty. 

Sometime or other we all must face this possi- 
Lility. We have our beliefs and they are pre- 
cious. “We know in part and we prophesy in 
part” and the little that we know is unspeakably 
dear and the greater part we believe is even dearer. 
It is dearer because it is this faith which we have 
purchased at so great a price and that price is 
measured by the possibility of these three words, 
“But if not.” 


























What Is the Word of God? 


‘*The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.’’ 


A SERMON BY EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


HE text belongs to an age when 
the word of God not identi- 
fied with a book or a compilation 
much as with the 
living voice of conscience and aspiration. 
Although written records existed, of which 
ithe book of Deuteronomy itself is a not- 
able example, yet the ‘*word’’ was pri- 
marily something spoken. It was vocal 
and vibrant. The criteria by which these 
words of the mind’s flowing thought are 
be the same as the criteria 


was 


ot books, so 


tested cannot 
usually employed to determine the gen- 
After one has dis- 
written record, its 
construction, 
and its 
vocal 


uineness of documents. 
covered the 
authorship and its literary 
one has yet to ask its meaning 
value. The words must be made 
again and allowed to speak to the mind 
and heart as they did the first men who 
eherished them. 

The Bible does not claim to present all 
truth. Even the world itself could not 
contain the books necessary for that. Nor 
are we to assume that everything which 
the Bible with his- 
tory and modern science. The earth is not 
flat and the world did not come to an end 
in the first century of the Christian era. 
The Bible, like other great collections of 
hooks, divine words. It does 
not these by infallible 
marks forced to seek out 
means of determining 
need tests which are 
applicable, not only to the Bible, but also 
to the Vedas, to the Koran, to modern 
literature, and to living oral speech. Our 
age craves practical, empirical tests which 
afford the reality even if they 
vield results which are tentative and in- 


age ot a 


records is consistent 


contains 
distinguish 
and we are 
for ourselves some 


their value. We 


sense ot 


complete. 


DISCOVERING THE WORD OF GOD. 
The text itself suggests such a method 
for discovering the true word of God. 


‘*The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart.’’ This asser- 
tion may be taken either as descriptive 
of something one already knows, or as 
the means of discovering what is not 
clearly defined. In the latter the 
meaning is clearer when the sentence is 
inverted to read: ‘‘That word which is 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 


case, 


heart.’’ is the word. This would mean 
that whatever word is intimate and vital 
and commanding is the true word. There 


are other texts which are similarly il- 
luminating when inverted. Take the one 
which compares the word of God to a two- 
edged sword. One here gets the emphatic 
assurance that a word which is quick and 
powerful and sharper than any _ two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discoverer 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
is the word of God. 

In another passage, it is said that all 
seripture given by inspiration of God is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 


eorrection, for instruction in righteous- 
ness. In that form the statement has 
been the subject of endless theological 
diseussion. It has been agreed that all 


seripture given by inspiration should be 
profitable in these ways, but the question 
keeps reappearing, What seripture is 
really given by inspiration? How much 
simpler it is to take the predicate of the 
definition of the 
that all scrip- 


sentence as a wvenuine 


subject Then it means 


ture which is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness is given by the inspiration 
ot God. When the psalmist says, ‘‘The 
entrance of thy words giveth light,’’ we 
confidently believe him to mean that all 
light-giving words are divine. Again, he 
exclaims, *‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my path,’’ and we 
cannot be mistaken if we conclude that 
whatever illuminates our way and guides 
our steps is thereby proved to be divine. 


GOD'S WORD IN EVERY HEART. 


The inversion of these familiar texts 
enables us to take our stand within im- 
mediate experience and to select as divine 
that which is best in that experience. 
The author of Deuteronomy evidently en- 
deavored to impress this fact. God’s word 
is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
far off. It is not in heaven nor beyond 
the sea. The divine word is not a mystery 
which only persons of peculiar gifts may 
discover. It is at the heart of every 
man’s deepest conviction. You may eall it 
conscience, or the voice of duty, or one’s 
most ideal interest, or one’s notion of be- 
ing a gentleman. It is not the exelusive 
great men, or of fortunate 
of learned men. It certainly is 
not the prerogative of ‘‘psychies,’’ or of 
neurotics, or of ignoramuses. It speaks 
in every heart. All appeals to the masses 
presuppose their capacity to hear it. All 
education strives to quicken the power of 
the common mind to appreciate it. All 
religion which is vital and satisfying 
speaks and understands this universal 
language. 

The text gives a characterization of the 
divine word by which it may be dis- 
tinguished and recognized. It is intimate 
and vital; it is warm with the heart’s 
burning passion; it is eapable of fulfill- 
These qualities may 


possession of 


men, or 


ment in noble action. 
be variously paraphrased. Three terms 
from our daily experience are _ here 
selected. They are intended to emphasize 
that nearness and depth and utility of the 
inspired word which so impressed the 
writer of Deuteronomy. We may affirm, 
then, that the word of God is serious; 
that it is sane; and it is enduring. 
The word of God is a serious word. It 
is earnest and important. It cannot be 
insincere nor idle nor capricious. Small 
talk and curious gossip do not utter it. 
The serious word concerns our main pur- 
poses, the ends and interests with which 


we feel our deeper selves involved. The 
lighter moods are natural enough and 
quite inevitable. Much may be said in 
their behalf. Man’s life is not all of a 
piece. One cannot always be his best and 
greatest self. There are lesser selves 
which take their turns. In many mo- 


ments we are only at play. We assume 


a role. We jest. We play the devil’s 
advocate. In each character one hears 


and speaks the language that the char- 
acter demands. 


THE IMPORTANT WORDS. 


Nor' are these characters confused. 
Everyone knows how to allow for casual 
remarks at tea parties and on gala-days. 


But when the hour strikes, the player 
throws aside the mask and resumes the 
serious task. He is again in earnest and 
his will strives onee more towards its 
coal. Now the greater words are de- 
manded., There must be no false com- 


mands, nor any failure to respond. Noth- 
ing but the truth will satisfy. The words 
spoken by a business man over his desk 
in his busy hours have the edge and thrust 
of reality. His personality is stamped on 


them. He must redeem them later. So 
it is with the locomotive engineer at 


the throttle. So is it with the physician 
bending over his patient. Each, at his 
task, devoutly attends to all that he hears 
and urgently seeks the truest word which 
ean be found. Such words have structure 
and stability. When weighed against the 
drifting images of reverie, they are real 
and substantial. 

The greater the crisis the more im- 
portant words become. When Moses had 
brought the Israelites within sight of the 
promised land, he was required to let them 
go forward without him. He had led 
them through hunger and plague and war. 
Many times they had lost heart and re- 
belled. How could these wayward, im- 
pulsive people be made loyal and coura- 
geous for the task before them? The 
writer of Deuteronomy saw that moment 
in all its tremendous urgency. He felt 
that it was of vast and cosmic signifi- 
cance. Heaven and earth were ealled to 
witness. It was an oceasion of life and 
death, of blessing and eursing, a moment 
for the word of the ancient covenant and 
of the inmost conscience to be recognized 
as the very word of God. 


IN TIMES OF CRISIS. 


In the crises of personal history also 
the serious things are said. On the day 
when the son is leaving home to try his 
fortunes in the open places of the world, 
the father yearns to sink a word deep into 
the boy’s heart. It is likely to be the 
word he heard from his father, which 
experience has only enhanced and brighit- 
ened. Or it is the word which 
friends speak to each other in the mellow 
moods of comradeship. The trustful, con- 
fiding hour in which souls unburden them- 
selves and hold no reservation is the hour 
of divine speech. There is a_ peculiar 
quality of tone and accent at such mo- 
ments Which baffles all description, but it 
is the quality known to the heart itself. 
One sometimes suddenly becomes aware 
of this deeper note of candor and sincer- 
ity in a conversation. At first, there is 
the casual air, the natural remoteness and 
austerity which is the conventional habit 
of eivil folk. Without any warning or 
conscious intent, at the mention of a 
name, the real communion of souls 
sets in. By a strange shift, not un- 
like. the half-pleasant sensation of being 
lowered quickly in an elevator, the con- 
versation descends to a profounder depth. 
asked or 


good 


No extraneous assurances are 

given. The two souls are sure of each 
other directly and unhesitatingly. The 
word they convey and cherish in sub- 


with inner abandon, is 
divine 


dued breath, but 


a word with seriousness an 


charm. In after moments they will re- 
member it. In periods of silence and 
loneliness that memory will radiate 


warmth and healing light. 

This depth and intensity of meaning 
are the religious quality. Nowhere is it 
profounder than in that crucial moment 
when the troubled soul, conscious of its 
the 


guilt and sincerely penitent, hears 
words of forgiveness and comfort. When 


the child, disregarding his father’s will 
and suffering, in folly and waywardness 
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comes to himself and turns back toward 
the outstretched arms of love, then he 
begins to know what the word of God 
is. It is the word of compassion and 
pity which a human father finds welling 
heart for the son that was 
lost and is found. It is the word whieh 
reconciles estranged friends. That word 
works miracles in him who utters it and 
receives tt. No other sign 
It carries its own evidence. 
The joy which flows from it proves its 
nature. The peace and power. which it 
brings are marks of its divinity. 


up in his 


in him who 


is nec ssar\ . 


JESUS SPOKE WORDS NOT HIS OWN. 
seemed at times to be amazed 
at the compassion and assur- 
ance which he spoke to the wayward and 
They were not His own but 
another’s. ‘*The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself.’’ ‘‘The 
which ye hear is not mine. That 
is the natural impression every  sensi- 
tive mind still receives upon reading the 
conversations of Jesus at the supreme 
crises of lite. We still cherish what 
He said to mothers about their little 

what He said to young men seek- 
ing eternal life; what He said to the 
weary and heavy-laden; what He said to 
the multitudes on the mountain at the 
beginning of his ministry; and what He 
said at last from the eross itself. 

The word ot God is a sane and solv- 
ing word. It is not the utterance of 
Nor is it the exclamation 
of the mystie or the eccentric person. 
Deliberation and consistency belong to 
it. The divine word gives light. It 
shows the way and reveals the path. 

On this account, the Beatitudes are 
divine words. They are guides to hap- 
piness and to blessedness. Men crave 
satisfaction. They seek the way to it. 
In their confusion and short-sightedness, 
they ponder over the problem. The books 
of religion and philosophy are multi- 
plied in the seareh. Many vain and 
empty words concerning it are spoken 
by false prophets and by blind guides. 
These words of Jesus are novel with the 
grace of simplicity and the charm of 
solving wisdom. They reaffirm the clear- 
est of lessons of experience, namely, that 


Jesus 
words ot 


the weak. 


\\ ord 


ones, 


haste or anger. 


docile and reverent souls possess the 
means of true power; that eager and 
hungry spirits gain spiritual satisfae- 
tions; that to the merciful, merey is 


given and that the pure in heart see 
God. 
EXPERIENCE THE FINAL TEST. 

Christianity is itself good proof of 
the validity of these sayings, for it has 
always been most completely satisfying 
and most successful when it most com- 
pletely exemplified these principles. The 
early Christians often gave evidence by 
their character that they had found 
answers to life’s deepest needs. ‘* They 
were generally quite commonplace and 
unimportant people with a treasure in 
earthen vessels. Their message they 
put in various ways, with the aphasia 
of ill-edueated men, who have something 
to tell that is far too big for any words 
at their command. But they were as- 


tonishingly upright, pure and honest, 
they were sefious, and they had in 


themselves inexplicable reserves of moral 
force and a happiness far beyond any- 
thing that the world knew.’’ 

Experience is the final test. The words 
which prove true are of God. ‘‘And if 
thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath 
not spoken? When the prophet speak- 


eth in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing whieh the Lord hath not spoken.’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN CE 





It is also evident that the word of 
God is found close to the living needs 
of the human heart. The word men 
crave is the one which will be the sol- 
vent for their present perplexity and 
doubt. That is the comforting assurance 
about the deepest hunger and thirst. Its 
very intensity is a kind of guarantee that 
it will be satisfied. Sometimes our 
anxiety is met by the warning that we 
are anxious about the wrong things. To 
have the direction of our desires changed 
is often their best fulfillment. But when 
the needs are vital, when they are not 
self-centered nor concerned with artificial 
interests, then they are tokens of truth 
about to be discovered. Again and again 
the prophets of modern science have be- 
sought nature for knowledge and have 
found it. They have watched and waited, 
they have delved and tested, they have 


literally suffered and agonized in the 
search for the cause and eure of dis- 
eases which waste human life. Again 


and again they have sueceeded, and now 
men of science look forward to 
the elimination and destruction of all 


contagious scourges and plagues. 


sober 


S WHEN GOD SPEAKS CLEARLY. 


Such experiences give man new con- 
fidence in his arduous pursuit of wisdom. 
As he centers his interest upon the great 
cause of human welfare, he gains assur- 
ance in the quest for truth. God seems 
to speak to him with greater clearress 
and with a fuller revelation when he 
craves knowledge which serves the deep- 
est needs of men. Perhaps it is this 
which gives such vitality to the move- 
ments for social justice, world peace, and 


universal education. These mount the 
highways on which men have always 
been enveloped by the greatest light. 
Here they have gained the high- 


est and most useful revelations. 

The word of God is an enduring word. 
It endures not because of any extrane- 
ous quality but because of its inherent 
vitality. It proves itself time after time 
in the life of successive generations. It 
is cherished like all useful things because 
it commends itself directly to the judg- 
ment and experience of men. When 
Jesus spoke to the common people, they 
heard him gladly. His stories went home 
to their hearts. He spoke as one having 


authority. He knew deeply and _ inti- 
mately their needs and what would 


satisfy them. His sayings have there- 
fore been repeated from friend to friend 
and from father to Disciples of 
Jesus through the centuries have surren- 
dered their own comfort and endured un- 
told hardships in order to carry his 
words to the ends of the earth. Any 
words which have this power to win men 
to their perpetuation are worthy te be 
called divine. For these words have 
never been profitable in a worldly way. 
At first hearing they have not been popu- 
lar. They have struck at ancient cus- 
toms and ancestral faiths; they have de- 
nounced many forms of personal pleas- 
ure; they have imposed burdens and 
crosses and still men have clung to them 
and passed them on to those they loved. 


son. 


GOD SPEAKS TODAY. 

Words which commend themselves in 
this way to the deep and continuous ex- 
perience of men show themselves there- 
by to belong to the body of divine truth. 
And any words which are heard now for 
the first time and whieh shall continue 
to repeat themselves with such wealth of 
affection and such mastery of men’s wills 
may thereby be known to be the words 
of God. If a scientist makes a new ex- 
periment in his ‘aboratory and furnishes 
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a clear record of it, he has added to the 


sum of knowledge. He has achieved 
something which is true for everyone else 
who is concerned with that problem. In 
that sense his discovery is absolutely and 
universally true. And if in addition to 
being true, it is also of vast importance 
to the welfare of mankind, as the dis- 
covery of the cause of cancer would be, 
then it takes on religious significance and 
may be devoutly felt to be the very word 
of God. 

Those who believe that God still speaks 
to men are able to find confirmation in 
many historical occasions. For at 
times, words have been spoken which are 
so serious, so solving and so persistently 
true to experience that they are thereby 
judged to be divine. The 
bringing this word to clear expression 
and full definition is often long and 
tragic. It was so with reference to hu 
man slavery. Men were slow to perceive 
the truth about it. There are individuals 
yet who do not recognize it, but there is 


these 


process of 


no civilized nation which has not put 
itself on record as to what the word of 
God is concerning slavery. Other revela 


tions coneerning social justice are surely 
being given to those races which are most 
sincerely endeavoring to find them and 
to live by them. 


AGE DOES NOT MAKE WORDS GREAT. 


It is not, then, the mere age of words 
which proves them. They must also have 
radiating, social vitality. They must live 
in the minds of great affording 
power and satisfaction. Unfortunately 
not all men strive to attain and utilize 
the highest forms of truth any more than 
they strive for the highest works of art. 
Men of base impulses may deny the truth. 
Persons of irresponsible wills cannot be 
the patrons of practical ideals. 
who have no hunger or thirst cannot 
know the great satisfactions. Only seri- 
ous men, bearing genuine responsibilities, 
are appreciative of the divine word. They 
are therefore the ones to whom it comes, 
They are the bearers of revelation in re- 
ligion, in science and in social justice. 
They constitute the successive companies 
of prophets. Through their search for 
the light, they gain illumination and they 
hand on the toreh to other eager hands 
uplifted to receive it. This light, borne 
forward by loyal souls faithful to the 
path it shows, is the true and living light 
of the word of God. 

This word is never to be measured by 
the particular, external form in which it 
comes. It may come in a burning bush, 
or in a dream, or in the beautiful person- 
ality of a friend. We are less likely to 
expect it in some strange experience than 
were men of old. The commonplace, fa- 
miliar means of knowledge have risen to 
the dignity of heavenly messengers. 
God’s truth emerges out of reasoned 
thoughts and out of disciplined efforts of 
will. It lies on the open page of many 
a book. It throbs in the news of the day. 
Where more clearly may one find the 
shattered illusions of mere pleasure or 
the agony of tragic selfishness and greed? 
Daily life swells with the vast tides of 
the fathomless sea of the moral universe. 
Out of its depths come good and ill in 
bewildering profusion. ' 

But on every hand are interpreters and 
guides, keepers of the hard-won knowl- 
edge of good and evil. The teacher of 
little children, the judge of the court of 
law, the artist at the shrine of beauty— 
each utters the divine word. Friends 
earnestly conversing, mother and child 
embracing, lovers rediant with joy, share 
with each other its infinite glory and 
power. 


souls, 


Those 








A Winter Journey to the Ruins of the Ancient Roman 


EK WENT to 


Baalbek, 


two ol 


us, near the end of Decem 

ber, expecting snow-covered 

ruins, cold winds and frozen, 
wintry landscapes. And in the darkness 
of six a. m., as we hurried down to the 
train, all the chill we had _ anticipated 
attacked us, as it did again when the 
groaning train grawled up to the snow 
level of the Lebanons. Sut after an 
eight hours’ trip, when we reached the 
little station of Baalbek on the branch 


of the railroad from Reyak to Tripoli, we 
May. The 


rich, red soil of the plain, now ploughed 


stepped into the month of 


for the first crop, seemed to be steam 
ing under the burning sun. A _ stern, 
rocky hillside, yellow as the desert sands, 


with its 
knew 
Tall, 


there 


the 


eves, 


village 
whieh 


dow n on 
dark 


hermit 


frowned 
numberless we 
old 
gloomy 

stretehed their utmost to 
the dust rising 
the road, as the tinkling flocks of sheep 


were eaves and tombs. 


cypresses here and 


themselves to 
clouds of from 


f scape 


went past, or a earavan of tawny camels 
softly padded on its way to Damascus 
markets. 

We hurried to the ruins. to prowl 


around awhile before dusk, and see some 


thing of the mammoth walls of the old 
temple enelosure. We elimbed over the 
debris, looked into dark tunnel mouths, 


vaulted new-made mud walls in the fields 
which inelose the old temples, and won- 


dered, as every visitor must, at the 
large stones which those ancient arehi 
teets eontrived to utilize. There is a 


tradition accepted by many of the most 
learned Orientals that Baalbek was in 
its glory before the flood, beeause only 


mastodons could have put into place 
blocks over sixty-three feet long and 
thirteen feet thick and high. Although 


the only tourists, we were not alone, for 
the people of Baalbek are not of those 
ignore the wonders of their sur- 
roundings or find in them only a mine 
for silver and eoppers. Rather do they 
seem to love the old stones, and they live 
with them, laughing, singing, dreaming, 
perhaps seeing what to our eruder eyes 


who 


seems invisible. 


rHE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS. 


I shall not attempt to usurp the rights 
of the red-backed guide book, for I ecan- 
not deseribe the Temple of Bacchus with 
the and im- 
Propylea, the Hexagonal Court, 
the extent of the ruins, and most 
perfect of all, the six giant .columns, all 
that remains of the vast Temple of the 


its elaborate carving, huge 


posing 


vast 


Sun, brooding eternally over the perished 
glory of the spot. I ean only attest the 
and 
eenturies ot 


whieh these calm majestic 


undaunted 


quiet 


ruins, amid 


strife, of war, of earthquake which 
shook their very foundations, bring to 
ene who goes to them willingly to be 
soothed. . They seem proud to stand as 
tokens of the wonder of man’s ancient 
skill. The very turmoil produced by the 
great upheavals of nature which have 


seattered mammoth bloeks in confusion 
seems peaceful, glad to be at rest after 


centuries of noisy worship and martial 


shouting. For the temples have been 
forts as well as altars. Only one thing 
ars—an unsightly tablet high up in the 
wall of the Temple of Baeehus, which 


Up to Baalbek 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT, JR. 


gaudily commemorates, in thoroughly 


bad taste, the visits of the German em- 
peror, who allowed himself the honor of 
camping in the court of this ancient 


shrine. 
We had a glorious morning inside the 


ruins, struggling to reach high walls or 


masses of debris as yet unclimbed, in 
our search for advantageous spots for 
our kodaks. We inspected the gloomy 


little cells of the early Roman _ priests, 
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Silent Ruins of Baalbek. 

saw the leaning column, the three pieces 
of which were so cleverly clamped _ to- 
gether with bronze insets that the shock 
of the pillar’s fall, which left a depres- 
the side wall of the temple, 
and centuries in an unnatural position, 
have not separated. We counted the 
variations of the Egyptian (wrongly 
called the Greek) key design ingeniously 
wrought into pillars and friezes. And 
then we left reluctantly to purehase an- 
cient coins and stones guaranteed to have 
been found in the temple area. 


sion on 


OUR MOST INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 


But it was on the way back to Beirut, 


in a third-class compartment—for at 
such a distance from home one learns 
to be economical—that we had the most 


interesting experience of the trip. Our 


traveling companions were three desert 
dwellers, clad in the coarse white cloth 
they use so much, and comfortably 


postured among their bags and sacks at 
one end of the compartment. At the op- 
posite windows a Turkish soldier, very 
ragged, very pockmarked, with one eye 
gone, and a general look of having seen 
considerable hardship; and a_ timid, 
modest, Beirut storekeeper who endeav- 
ored to attract as little attention as pos- 
sible. And in the center of the seat, op- 
posite Brown and myself, another Bed- 


vin, tall, turbaned, disdainful, with the 
pride of his race and hatred of the 
townsman written in every line of his 
spare figure. 

No sooner had we taken our places 
than the drama commenced—whether 
for our benefit or not I was unable to 
determine. The soldier, unable to find 


his ticket, rudely pulled the tradesman 
from his seat into the middle of the aisle, 
where the little fellow crouched until the 
end, al- 


return to his was 


and he was 
That 


search was at an 


place. 


lowe d to 


City of the Sun. 


a signal to our Beduin neighbor, who, after 
a few scathing remarks about townsmen 
in general and those in Beirut in particu- 
lar, accompanied by sweeping gesticula- 
tions, wantonly struck the tradesman 
and threw his tarboosh on the rather 
filthy floor. The protests of the victim 
were unheeded amid the hearty accla- 
mations of the representative of power, 
and the tormentor, encouraged by such 
approbation, for a few moments did all 
that years of practice in the art of bait- 
ing could suggest to make life a burden 
to the object of his dislike. 


AN EXCITING MOMENT. 
At last the latter, stung to self de- 


fense, flew at the haughty figure beside 
him and was in a fair way to take ven- 
geance by strangling him, when the soldier, 
whose sport was thus being spoiled, in- 
tervened and threw the tradesman back 
into his corner, striking him viciously 
with his stick to enforee respect. Silence 
for a few minutes, while the desert re- 
wound its disarranged turban and te 
town lighted its cigaret. But as bad luck 
would have it, a wraith of smoke 
into the soldier’s face, and he, who had 
lived in smoke all his life, suddenly grew 
resentful and reminded the onlookers 
that- he was not to be so rudely treated, 
by administering another sharp rebuke 
with his cane. Probably the Beduin felt 
that he would be less impolite, for he 
snatched the burning cigaret, and when 
the owner objected, threw his tarboosh 
onee more on the floor. 

Then three things happened to change 
the situation. Brown and I, tired of the 
horse play, ceased to act as audience, and 
turned away from the actors. The trades- 
man leaned over and kissed the ragged 
coat of the Turk. And the rattle cf an 
officer’s sword was heard in the next com- 
partment. Whichever fact influenced 
the soldier, he changed sides at once, nod- 
ded encouragingly to the Beirutian, and 
warned the Beduin to be more polite and 
restore the soiled tarboosh. But the man 
could not realize that his game was over, 
and instead of obeying, kicked the hat 
into a corner of the ear. Whereupon he 
was reminded that disregard of the force 
of arms is a dangerous amusement by 
a slap on the cheek that must still tingle, 
and a none-too-gentle thrust in the same 
direction the fez had gone. His tliree 
companions, comfortable in their corner, 
did not bestir themselves to his aid, and 
so he picked himself up, again adjuste 
his turban, drew his feet up on the seat 
so as to sit on them, and sulked in silence. 
We were very glad to see him so discom- 
fited, but were prepared for the sequel: 
the whole party of six drinking arak to- 
gether— at the expense of Beirut—at the 
next station, and giving all evidence of 
mutual esteem and consideration. 


blew 


The sons of the Prophet may stand 
united on their religion, but they do not 
overlook racial or class distinetions in 
the process of exterminating unbelievers. 


The moon was brilliant on the snow- 
covered erests of Sannin as we walked 
home from the station, and when the 


bells rang in the New Year just as we 
entered the college gate, I wondered who 
in the noisy eafes of our great cities of 
the West could help envying us the si- 
lence and the beauty of our surround- 
ings here. 

Beirut, Syria. 
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A Journey to George Ade’s Home 


[Editor’s Note: 


BY EDGAR DEWITT JONES. 


Since Mr. Jones’ article was written, the death of ‘‘Uncle 


John’’ Ade, father of the humorist, has been announced in the newspapers. This 


makes the story of the ‘‘journey’’ to his home the more timely. 


The fact that 


John Ade was a member of the Christian Church at Kentland, Ind., will lend inter- 


EXT to visiting a celebrity as his 

guest is, I suppose, to visit his 

home as the guest of his father. 

At any rate, I arrived at this con- 
elnsion after a visit to ‘‘Hazelden,’’ 
George Ade’s country home near Brook, 
Indiana, as the guest of his father, Mr. 
John Ade. 

It happened last summer and in this 
way: I was at Fountain Park Chautau- 
qua, near Remington, Indiana, for a two 
weeks series of addresses. There I be- 
came acquainted with Mr. John Ade, who 
has a cottage on the grounds and has 
occupied it every season the Assembly 
has been in existence, which is about a 
quarter of a century. Everybody there- 
abouts calls Mr. Ade ‘‘Unele John,’’ and 
after you have been in his company for 
a day or two the desire to use that af- 
fectionate and intimate appellation is 
quite irresistible. 

Mr. Ade, Sr., is an accomplished horse- 
shoe player; in fact, is one of the cham- 
pions of the Hoosier State along with 
ex-Governor W. T. Durbin, one of the 
Mr. Studebakers of South Bend, and 
former vice-president Fairbanks. In 
blissful innocence I accepted an invita- 
tion to play a game of ‘‘shoes’’ as Mr. 
Ade’s partner, and for the next half- 
hour I was about as proud of my skill 
as a twelve year old boy is of his newly 
arrived baby sister. 

One fine day when I was sitting on 
the poreh of Mr. Ade’s cottage I chanced 
to ask him a question concerning his *am- 
ous son’s country place, whereupon the 
gracious gentleman said, ‘‘George isn’t 
at home, he is on his way back from 
Europe, but I will take you to Hazelden 
tomorrow if you'll go.’’ 


VISITING ‘‘HAZELDEN.’’ 


I said I would be delighted to go, and 
the next day we set gayly off in the com- 
fortable car of a neighborly fellow-cot- 
tager. The hard roads of northwest- 
ern Indiana are excellent speedways and 
our automobile spun merrily along up to 
within four miles of our destination, 
where some important mechanism broke 
and the motor stopped short and re- 
fused to start again. Mr. Ade tele- 
phoned to his son’s house and very soon 
a spick and span ear put in its appear- 
ance, took us aboard and within a few 
minutes we were turning into the beau- 
tiful grounds of Hazelden. 

Altogether, Mr. George Ade has about 
twelve hundred acres in his estate, lying 
close to the little town of Brook. The 
house, a brown bungalow sort of struc- 
ture, is situated in the midst of a glori- 
ous company of stately old trees, many 
of which bear the marks of expert 
doctoring. The grounds are exceedingly 
well kept and Mr. Ade’s landseape gar- 
dener has done artistie work. As I strolled 
over the grounds with my good guide, I 
saw the Holland windmill pump, the 
beautiful flowers, the old English back- 
yard garden, the elub house and the tiled 
swimming pool. I likewise observed a 
portion of the green sward marked off for 
a game called ‘‘Rolling Golf,’’ an in- 
vention, I was told, of the humorist him- 
self, 

Much as the grounds interested me, 
the house interested me more, particu- 


est to the narrative.] 


larly Mr. Ade’s study, or den, or library, 
whatever he may eall it. The book-lined 
walls, the numerous curios gathered by 
the playwright the world over, the rare 
prints and pictures—all fascinated me 
greatly. I recall the appearance of the 
desk, that there was an opulent looking 
cigar box on it, that the box was not 
empty, and lying there with several other 
books a copy of Gene Stratton Porter’s 
‘*The Harvester.’’ 

Mr. Ade, Sr., sat down in the swivel 
office chair, pulled open a drawer and 
brought out a pile of papers. ‘‘Here’s 

















Mr. George Ade, Hoosier Humorist whom 
“fame has not spoiled.” He is “plain, 
unfrilled and democratic to the core,” in 
spite of the honors the world has thrust 
upon him. 


some of George’s writings, I guess,’’ he 
said. I experienced commingled thrill 
and embarrassment, somewhat like a 
young father when for the first time he 
appears in publie pushing a go-cart in 
which lies his ‘‘heir apparent.’’ I ob- 
served that one of the manuscripts was 
an unpublished Fable in Slang, and I re- 
eall it was in pencil and written in a 
most legible hand, which is contrary to 
all the orthodox traditions of famous 
authors’ copy. 


NO ‘‘ FUSS AND FEATHERS’’ FOR GEORGE. 

The likelihood is I saw more of the 
author’s workshop as his father’s guest 
than I would had I been his own, for 
Mr. George Ade is celebrated among his 
home folks almost as much for modesty 
and dislike of fuss and feathers as for 
his genius. 

They tell around the Chautauqua 
grounds that some years ago a well inten- 
tioned but blundering platform manager 
announced that ‘‘Mr. George Ade, the 
famous humorist, is on the grounds to- 
day,’’ which so disturbed that modest 
man of letters that he straightway de- 
parted from the Assembly grounds. 

How good it is to go among the home- 
folks of a celebrity and learn how fame 
has not spoiled their gifted fellow aad 
that he comes and goes among them 


plain, unfrilled and democratic to the 
core. Such is the reputation of the author 
of ‘‘Artie’’ and ‘*The College Widow’’ 
in his home and it is all very good to 
hear and better to see, and best of all, 
to feel. 

On our way back to the Chautauqua 
grounds we stopped for an hour or so 
with Mr. Joe Ade, brother of the humor- 
ist, who has the oversight of the estate. 
He made us to feel at home at once by 
cutting two luscious watermelons and 
otherwise showing us much old-fashioned 
hospitality. We also took a look at his 
fine draft horses and splendid brood 
mares. Some say that Mr. Joe Ade is 
even more witty than his famous brother, 
and all the folks thereabouts declare that 
the boys get their wit naturally enough 
from their father. ; : 

THE ELDER ADE A HUMORIST. 

Every day of my two weeks at Fountain 
Park I fraternized with Uncle John Ade, 
listened to his tales of pioneer Indiana, 
smiled at his quiet humor and laughed 
heartily at his good, wholesome stories, 
but I never played another game of 
horseshoes -vith him, or against him, no 
siree! 

At the devotional services each morn- 
ing, sitting in a chair so as to be direetly 
in front vf the speaker, for his hearing 
is not good, sat this gentleman of the 
old school. Sometimes I saw the fine 
old face mvistened with tears as he fol- 
lowed closely the preacher’s message and 
found comfort in the strong faith of his 
fathers. 

When I tirst met Mr. Ade, Sr., I con- 
gratulated him on being the father of 
George Ade, and if I shall ever meet that 
successful writer I shall straightway con- 
gratulate him on being the son of John 
Ade. 

Bloomington, Illinois. 





THE EMPTY PEW. 
By Samuet D. Harkness, 
Had I the gift of poetry, 
I’d mourn in rhythmic verse 
The bugaboo that frightens me 
Into conniptions worse 
Than smallpox or the mumps. 


The preacher’s pain I would deplore 
Is not the salaree, 

For I am getting all I’m worth, 
And then some, so you see 
This trouble’s bigger stzll. 


My enemy’s the empty pew, 
A gnome of savage mien, 

Who makes me preach the gospel to 
A crowd that’s ‘‘sight unseen,’’ 
Because they are not there. 


He yawns, and stares at me so blank, 
And nods with vacant grin; 

And says, ‘‘Now, parson, shoot away 
Your arrow’s meant for sin— 
I’ll gladly blunt them all. 


And when the trumpet call shall sound, 
If I’m left in the lurch, 
I only trust there never comes 
A call to serve some church _ 
Where rules the empty pew. 
The Continent. 
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What was Said and Done at the Annual Open Forum for Discussion of Disciples’ Problems. 


HE vitality and permanence of the 
Disciples of Christ 
more clearly demon- 
strated than by the fifteenth annu- 
Tuesday, 


(ong ol 


rrese 
were nevetr 
Indianapolis last 

Thursday. It 
many 


al session at 
We cine day 
in the 


eon ened 


ot 


and 
ot 
character; 
the last moment from 
Indiana; little advertising 
quarters attempts 
the 
leaders 


lace eircumstances an 


untoward its loeation was 
shifted at 
tucky to 
in 
to 


ot 


Ken- 
was 


done: were 


even 


some 
diseredit 
its 


made organization; 


officers evineed 


majority 


some and 


discouragement and the senti- 


ment seemed to be that the Congress had 
better be allowed to skip a year without 
meeting. 

In face of these circumstances and 
sentiments the gathering at Indianapolis 
takes high rank in point of attendance, 
character of papers, breadth and eager 
ness of discussion, and in appreciable 
contribution to the thought-life of the 


Disciples of Christ. 


DR. SHARPE’S DEVOTION. 


It must be said at the opening of this 
report, as it in a resolution to 
that effect passed at the close of the Con- 
gress, that the suecesses of this gathering 
are traceable to Dr. Charles M. Sharpe, 
of the Disciples Divinity House, of Chi- 
As secretary of the Congress and 
cha.rman of the program committee he 
bore the burden of both program and ar- 
rangements and overeame the doubt of 
others by his own faith that, even against 


was said 


cago 


the many odds, the gathering could be 
made a success. 

Downey Avenue Chureh, in beautiful 
Irvington section where Butler College 


the College of Missions are located, 
the place of meeting. Pastor 
Charles H. Winders and his congregation 
undertook the of host 
Congress when it was found a few 
would not 


and 
was 
graciously offices 
ior the 
weeks ago that Lexington, Ky., 


he able to entertain the gathering. Many 
delegate Ss were rece ed into the homes of 
the community, a considerable number 
were provided for in the beautiful home 
ef the College of Missions and a few went 
to the down town hotels. Luneheon and 
dinner were served bv the echureh ladies 
it temporary ‘‘tabernacle’’ adjoining 

e chureh building. Siens of the growth 


of the eause in: Irvington were evident 
in the rising walls of a new Sunday- 
school building whieh is the first section 


ot 
worship shortly to be erected. The audi- 
torium of Downey Avenue Chureh 
just the right size for the services, being 
comfortably filled in the day time and 
ample enough by crowding somewhat to 
receive the evening attendants. 


was 


KEEPING CHANNELS OPEN. 


Dr. E. L. Powell, Louisville’s premier 
preacher, did not leave his eloquence at 
home when he left for the Congress. His 
cpening address on Tuesday evening on 
‘*Keeping the Channels Open’’ was an 
impressive and luminous plea for growth 
and progress through the ‘‘open mind.’’ 
He did not believe that we have yet at- 
tained the full truth but that more light 
was continually to be expected to break 
from the word of God. Dr. Powell’s key 
words seem to be liberty and love. He 
declared repeatedly in this address and in 
the remarks with which as presiding of- 
fieer he punctuated the program, that the 
Disciples of Christ have ample margin 
for the exercise of full liberty to think. 
Heresy is not a vice of the head, he de- 
clared, but of the heart. It 
so much in thinking error as in the pos- 
session of the sehismatie spirit. ‘‘There 
is only one heresy, and that is un- 
brotherliness.’’ 

Rev. Walter S. Goode, pastor at Lake- 
wood, O., read the first paper of* the Con- 


THE 


eonsists not 


gress on Tuesday night. His theme, 
‘*The Minister’s Intimate Religious 
Life,’’ was a searching analysis of the 


subtle temptations peculiar to the minister 
and an interpretation of the necessity of 
demonstrating in his ewn experience the 
which he econtiaually preaches to 
This address the present writer 
hear but it is reported by those 
present that it 


scienee-searching address. 


ideals 

others. 
did not 
who were 


was a eon- 


DEMOCRACY AND ECCLESTASTICISM, 

The eurrent (or should we sav ‘‘re 
eent’’?) diseussion among us Disciples 
as to the organization ot our loeal eon 
gregations into an orderly and represen- 


the 
administration 


tative eonvention for 


purposes of a 


the 


more democratic of 





a beautiful and adequate new house of 


missionary and other practical interests 
to all our ehurehes was the oe- 
ecasion of the first paper Wednesday 
morning. The opposition in certain quar- 
ters to such a General Convention as was 
created at Toronto last October on the 
ground that it delivers the Disciples over 
to that awful monster called eecclesiasti- 
cism suggested that the title of the paper 
formulated thus: ‘‘Christian ‘Democe- 
racy and Ecclesiasticism Diseriminated,’’ 
and suggested also that the said diserim- 
ination be made by Judge Frederick A. 
Henry of Cleveland, O., who was the 
president of the Toronto meeting of the 
General Convention. Judge Henry 
amazed his hearers with his original and 
competent grasp of the Seriptures. Al- 
most his entire paper was devoted to an 
exegesis of the throwing light 
upon the polity of the early Chureh. No 
minister present would have done this 
technical task better. He argued that no 
fixed type of polity obtained in the early 
Chureh or can be dug out of the Serip- 
tures. Elders and deacons were not at 
first an order with well defined preroga- 
tives and duties. They were simply the 
older men and servants or ministers, re- 
spectively. The practical outeome of 
Judge Henry’s paper was the thesis that 
we are not bound by any fixed ‘‘ ancient 
order of things’’ as to our polity today, but 
are left free to meet the problems of our 
communities and our times with whatever 
plans of organization seem most efficient 


common 
ot 


he 


passages 


CLEVELAND 
Judge Henry was followed by Rev. W. 
K. Azhbill of Cleveland, who mad 
an effective address at Toronto in opposi- 
tion to the new order of Convention, and 
thus came into the front of the stage as 
its leading opponent. Mr. Azbill was 
granted the same length of time as Judge 
Henry had used. He spoke without man- 
useript and without notes, but his formu- 
lations were us clean of syntactical indi- 


VERSUS CLEVELAND. 


also 


rections as if they had been earefully 
written down. Mr. Azbill, like Jndge 
Henry, began a long way back of the 


present concrete problem and was com- 
pelled to leave to the imaginations of his 
hearers the application of his theories to 
the delegate convention eontroversv. He 
was unwilling to accept Judge Henry's 
exegesis of the New Testament, but was not 



































Rer. BE. LL. Powell, LL.D. President of the 


(‘ongress., 


disposed to make his argument at that 
point. He denied both our Seriptural 
right to organize such a convention and 
the expediency of it when organized, but 
e confined his argument to the consider- 
ation of its expediency. With a display 
of erudition in the field of chureh history, 
no less admirable than Judge Henry’s 
erasp of New Testament teachings, Mr. 
Azbill pointed out the havoe wrought in 
all ages of the echureh by conventions and 
councils and authoritative bodies of all 
sorts. He contended that all disunion and 
our present sectarian order of things were 
the result of such ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions arrogating to themselves authority 
to speak and act for the Chureh of 
Christ. His argument took no account of 
the actual differences of thought and the 
ereat currents of advancing or ebbing 
spiritual life that flowed through history. 
The great Protestant rupture, and _ all 
subsequent denominational — subdivisions 
would not have oceurred, he contented, had 
it not been for the existing ecclesias- 
ticism. The Disciples are headed straight 
for a division, or perhaps many divisions, 
if they tolerate the program upon which 
the General Convention launches us. 
A MODEL DISCUSSION. 

An eager discussion followed, partici- 
pated in by Rev. W. F. Richardson of 
Kansas City, Dr. Powell, Dr. Jabez Hall 
sutler College, Rev. Carey E. Morgan 
of Nashville, Dr. Sharpe, Pres. Miner Lee 
Bates of Hiram College, who suggested 
that there would have been nothing to di- 
vide had there been no union of a repre- 
sentative and organie sort, Rev. A. B. 
Philputt, who expressed a degree of doubt 
about democracy as a competent method 
of handling all our interests, and others. 

There was a beautiful spirit in the dis- 
cussion, exemplified no less by Mr. Azbill, 
who stood probably alone in the senti- 
ments he voieed, than by all the rest. The 
personalities and _ recriminations§ with 
which certain newspapers have dealt with 
this issue were, of course, conspicuously 
absent. 

In the afternoon Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chieago spoke on ‘*The Minister and 
Radicalism.’’ Dean Mathews is presi- 

nt of the Federal Council of Churehes 
Christ in America and occupies. there- 


‘ 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, D.D.. Dean Divinity 
Nchool, University of Chicago. 


fore, the position of a sort of common 
denominator of all the denominations. He 
was introduced by Rev. Graham Frank, 
of Liberty, Mo., as ‘‘one of us,’’ not 
alone on account of the office he holds 
but in virtue of the spirit and temper of 
his life and work. 

Dr. Mathews talked conversationally 
for about an hour, in a style such as he 
would adopt in the class room or at a 
committee meeting. But nobody’s atten- 
tion wandered for a moment. Every 
sentence said something. The epigrams 
and thrusts with which his private and 
publie speech abounds and which make 
the leading editorial in The _ Biblical 
World—ot which he is editor—the most 
fascinating feature of that excellent pe- 
riodiecal, kept his audience at the point 
of attention all the way. Dr. Mathews 
puts what the football boys eall ‘‘pep’’ 
into his address, but he puts it into his 
matter rather than his manner. He 
declared the minister was not a_ prophet 
but an apostle. The prophet is one who 
speaks for God; he has a message and de- 
livers himself of it and takes the conse- 
queneces—which are usually costly. The 
prophet is the radical. The apostle is 
‘fone sent’’ by the Chureh, he is’ the 
voice of the Church, the representative 
of institutionalized religion. The minis- 
ter’s function is apostolic rather than 
prophetic. The prophet speaks the abso- 
lute truth without regard to the times or 
circumstance or degree of preparedness on 
the part of his hearers. The apostle, and 
therefore the minister, takes into con- 
stant reckoning the habits of mind, the 
customs and the present character of the 
institution. He identifies himself with 
the institution. He_ restrains himself 
from getting far ahead of his institution 
lest he lose them, and so is lost himself. 

RADICALISM DEFINED. 

Under several headings the speaker 
made application of his distinetion. Radi- 
ealism in social theory, in criticism, in 
philosophy, in theology, was considered, 
the radical being the out-and-out  theo- 
rist who refuses to reckon with the frie- 
tion of circumstance or the capriciousness 
end perversity of human nature. The 
radical, according to Dr. Mathews, is the 
idealist who is blind to conditions. 

This address was not discussed, the 











Rev. B. A. Abbott, Union Avenue Church, 
St. Louis. 


hour of its beginning being late and a re- 
ception to the delegates by the faculty of 
Butler College having been announced to 
take place at 4:30 at the college residence. 
Many were the regrets that this original 
and lucid treatment did not receive a re- 
view from the floor of the Congress. 
There were many who would have ap- 
proved, without revision at a single point, 
the entire address. Others, awakened by 
the address to the character of their own 
actual relation to their churehes, would 
have asked questions that took form in 
their souls while the Dean spoke. Still 
others would have challenged out and out 
the logie of the address and its reality, or, 
admitting its logic, would have character- 
ized it as, in its net effect, untimely and in- 
apropos. 
WHAT IS THE SOCIAL GOSPEL? 

The evening address. stimulated un- 
mixed enthusiasm. Dr. Mathews spoke 
again, this time on ‘‘The Social Gospel,’’ 
which he affirmed was the same old gospel. 
There are not two gospels, he declared 
at the outset, but one. The social gospel 
is the good news of the kingdom of God 
with reference to this very earth-life of 
ours. In eaustie and vivid terms the lec- 
turer characterized as pessimists and 
skeptics those who doubt Christ’s power 
to take for his kingdom all the depart- 
ments and forees of our social order. 
‘‘So profound is my own faith in the 
Deity of our Lord,’’ he said, ‘‘that I 
cannot believe he will have to fall back 
upon some premillennial cataclysm in or- 
der to establish his Kingdom.’’ The so- 
cial forees of the world are _ being 
Christianized, the forces that center in 
the individual man and make him what 
he is. The Feminist movement, the Im- 
inigration movement, the movement for 
Industrial justice and the Peace move- 
ment were discussed. 

It was a faith-creating address. 
When Dr. Mathews sat down Dr. F. F. 
Lumley of the College of Missions spoke 
in review. He _ contributed additional 
light on the nature of the ‘‘Social Gos- 
pel’’ by showing that it is the gospel to 
the individual, but with an enlarged con- 
ception of what an individual is. The 
individual is a_ social phenomenon, he 
said. No individual liveth unto himself. 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE. 


S AN illustration of patience and self-control President 
A Wilson today commands the respect of the world. 
Last week war seemed inescapable. The whole country 
had settled down to the acceptance of it. The army and navy 
were on the qui vive for it. The President alone, and his 
cabinet, would not yield to the rushing torrent of militant 
clamor until events should compel them. 
It begins to look as if the President’s patience might be 
rewarded. 


The dove has found at least a twig on which to rest. 


THE CONGRESS. 


T WAS a gripping and stimulating affair they had in In- 
| dianapolis last week. The Congress of the Disciples of 
Christ, with a program of intensely interesting and vital 
subjects treated by thoughtful and earnest leaders and freely 
diseussed from the floor, met in its fifteenth annual session. 
present felt the history-making 
There were differences of opinion 
But the voice of 
Those who 


Every man and woman 
influence of the gathering. 
and there was frank, clean-cut expression. 
the reactionary and legalist was almost unheard. 
were in attendance at the Congress for the first time marveled 
at the freedom of speech which characterized it and some were 
amazed at the self-revelations of many leaders. 

The Congress is a confirmer of one’s optimism and faith in 
the Diseiples of Christ. Our thinking has not settled down to 
fixed forms. We possess the power to think fresh thoughts of 
our own and for our own times. We are wearied of the ques- 
tions of the scribes, and we have ample courage and wit to 
grapple with the questions of life and death. 

The question of ‘‘delegate conventions’’ was debated as a 
question of Christian efficiency, not as a question of divine 
revelation. 

Even the question of rebaptizing unimmersed Christians 
who ask admittance to our fellowship (wherever is there a 
group of Disciples nowadays in which that question is not dis- 
cussed?) was discussed in this form: Will their admittance 
help or hinder the cause of Christ? It was taken not as a 
problem to be solved by scriptural law, 
of the spirit of Christ. 

Many a minister and churchman went home resolved hence- 
forth to utter with greater frankness the convictions that have 
grown up in his soul. 


but by the application 


HONOR THY FATHER. 
T’« is nearly a forgotten commandment. People are hon- 


oring their mothers, but are giving little recognition 

to the claims of fatherhood. A while ago we had 
written an editorial calling especial attention to this matter, 
but withheld it because Senator J. Hamilton Lewis made his 
rather spectacular proposal to establish a ‘‘Fathers’ Day,’’ 
and we preferred not to make our suggestion as a tail to his 
kite. But Senator Lewis’ suggestion enabled us to taste out 
the matter, and to show how little a sentiment could be rallied 
in favor of the recognition of fathers. We have Children’s Day 
and Mothers’ Day, but it will be a long time before a proposal 
to establish Fathers’ Day meets other response than mirth. We 
do not propose such a day. But we do propose more honor to 
fathers. 

We do not mean forefathers, nor grandfathers. .We mean 
fathers who work for a living and come home tired. We mean 
the men who serve on juries and who carry the hod and who 
work in offices and who bear the heavy burdens which modern 
society has laid on men. We mean the men who are being killed 
off with surprising and alarming rapidity between forty-five 
and fifty-five, so that the average community has a large num- 
ber of middle-aged widows and practically no ‘widowers of 


the same age. We mean the men of whom the comedians 
sing, ‘‘Everybody works but father.’’ 


OURSELVES AND CHRISTENDOM. 


W/ E DISCIPLES belong to Christendom, ”’ insisted 
Rev. B. A. Abbott, of St. Louis, in speaking on 
Christian unity at the Congress last week. This 
is a point of view we must studiedly take. We must learn 
to speak for Christendom, to feel that Christendom is voicing 
itself through us, and thus to cultivate in ourselves the catholic 
mind. 

Such an utterance is luminous. It 
heart. It inhibits all bumptious speech. 

And the converse of the statement is equally true and 
equally luminous: 

Christendom belongs to us! 

Shailer Mathews, a Baptist, was introduced to the 
as ‘‘one of us.’’ He is one of us. His chureh is ours, it 
belongs to us. Alexander Campbell is not more ‘‘of us’’ than 
John Wesley or Washington Gladden. Everyone who belongs 
to Christ belongs to us. The Disciples in abandoning the sec- 
tarian order have done so in the interest of a wider fellow- 
ship, a truly eatholie fellowship. 

Isn’t it anomalous that we should be so muelh as able to 
raise in our minds the question whether or not we should ad- 
mit into our fellowship those who already belong to us? 


suggests humility of 


Congress 


LOUIS R. PATMONT. 


HE murder of Rev. Louis R. Patmont should be made 
the concern of every Disciple of Christ. His disappear- 
ance from Westville, Ill., a mining community subur- 
ban to the city of Danville, while at work among foreigners 
has been generally discussed by the daily press. The search 
for any clue of him proved fruitless until Tuesday of last 
week, when, at the suggestion of his brother, Oscar Patmont, 
a body which had been interred in Cleveland, O., on April 6 
was exhumed and positively identified as the missing minister. 
The body had been found on the Lake Shore tracks near 
West Park, Cleveland, and, though murder was strongly sus- 
pected by the coroner, was buried without identification. How 
the body came to be there is not yet known. “The most natural 
hypothesis is that Mr. Patmont was murdered in Illinois and 
his body put in an empty freight car and carried to Ohio. 

Who murdered him? 

That question ought not to be allowed to rest until the last 
resource for finding an answer has been exhausted. 

He was a faithful minister of Christ. His brethren in 
Christ’s fellowship should furnish the funds to trace the crime 
back to the hand of the incarnate demon who committed it. 

The Christian Standard, Cincinnati, of whose staff Mr. Pat- 
mont was a member, is receiving money with which to prose- 
eute the search for the truth as to his manner of death. We 
recommend that all our readers participate in the collection 
that paper is taking. 


THEORY AND FACT. 

T ONE of the sessions of the Congress of Disciples held 
A in Indianapolis last week it was necessary to delay the 
program until the arrival of the train bringing Prof. 
Shailer Mathews to the city. Several impromptu speeches 
were made and some business transacted and still Doctor 
Mathews did not appear. The chairman asked the Congress 

what it wished to do to fill in the time. 

Responding, Rev. Austin Hunter, of Chicago, suggested a 
theme which he would like to have diseussed. It was objected 
that there would not be time to take up such a topié, as Doctor 
Mathews was expected at any minute. To which Mr. Hunter 
replied that it was impossible for the lecturer to arrive in 
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less than forty minutes. ‘‘It is now 3:20,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
is no train upon whieh he ean possibly get to the city except 


This train does not 


9 


the one due at the union station at 3:30. 
stop at Irvington, hence a trip from the union depot must be 
made which will take fully a half hour,’’ 

But to the convulsion of the audience, Hunter 
was ureing his argument with great detail and decision Doc- 
tor Mathews suddenly appeared walking down the aisle. Amid 
the roar of laughter Mr. Hunter sat down with a wave of the 
hand in token of surrender. 


ete., ete. 
while Mr. 


unconditional 


All of which was taken by the Congress as a parable. 
NATIONAL HONOR. 

NATION like the United States should be jealous of its 
A honor. The flag is dear to us,and any approach to an in- 

sult to that symbol of our national life we resent. But 
we need to face faets. A semi-civilized country, like Mexico, can 
not seriously affront a nation like the United States, It is a 
small, dirty-faced boy on the street making grimaces at a pass- 
ing citizen. Whether that citizen will take offense at the 
small boy will depend upon how big a man he is. There is 
something pathetic about the wave of passion and war fever 
that has swept over the country because of the irritating and 
insulting conduct of a half-breed Indian in the city of Mexico. 

The rush to war over such an incident might seem like a high 
tribute to the flag and a fine sensitiveness to national honor. 
But there are vastly larger interests involved than at first 
appear. It would be possible for us to lose alike the respect of 
the more serious-minded world and our own self-respect by 
plunging into an unnecessary series of hostilities with a small 
and half-edueated neighbor. Our task in the light of Christian 
civilization is one of calmness, poise and self-restraint. It 
is a cheap and easy method of gratifying a superficial passion 
for a nation to resort to arms. It is a nobler sign of patriot- 
ism and Christianity for it to deal with a neighbor like Mex- 
ico in the spirit of toleration and correction. We can easily 
defeat Mexico, but at the same time we might be defeating 
our highest interests and tarnishing our Christian name. 

It is conditions like these that restrain our President from 
acting impulsively upon the clamor of those who would plunge 
these two nations into war. He is holding to a new point 
of view, a point of view which has been worked out in very 
modern times and which everybody freely approves in time 
of peace but which every nation straightway abandons at the 
first hint of insult to its flag. 

From this new point of view it is becoming clear that no- 
body can dishonor our flag but ourselves. 


“‘NO MORE LIQUOR ADVERTISING.”’ 
HE Chieago Reeord Herald carried this three-column 
announcement on its front page in a recent issue: 
No More Liquor ADVERTISING. 

“The Reeord-Herald has decided to eliminate liquor adver- 
using from its columns. It will fulfill its existiig contracts to 
Print this class of advertising and having done that it will ac- 
cept no more. 

“In making this announcement The Record-Herald desires to 
be nghtly understood. The manufacture and sale of liquor are 
Sanctioned by law and the advertising is legitimate advertising. 
However, printing this elass of advertising involves social ques- 
tions tliat call for emphasis and increased consideration. 

“The Record-Herald goes into many thousands of homes. In 
virtually all of these homes there is an abiding sense of the 
need of protection against the abuses of the liquor traffie espe- 
cially for the young. In a constantly-increasing degree there is 
abstention from the use of liquor for the sake of the young. There 
is the haunting fear that from the first indulgence the young 
and unformed character may unconsciously drift into an un- 
‘ontrolled and destructive habit of excess. 

“Liquor advertising does not discriminate between use and 








abuse. It commends without reserve what the best social sense 
of the day more and more disapproves as dangerous. 

‘*The Reeord-Herald does not deny the view that pure alco- 
holie liquors have their wise and proper use in individual in- 
stances, but contends that the responsibility for the advocacy 
of such use should rest with the family physician rather than 
the family newspaper, and declines henceforth to share this 
responsibility. ’’ 

Just now is a good time for the publication of such an 
announcement. Other papers will be added to the lengthening 
list of those who take this honorable stand. We congratulate 
the Reecord-Herald and all papers of like principle. 


THE EXCEPTION. 

HE railways of America carry passengers 49,712,502 miles 
safely for every one killed; 2,466,236 for every one in- 

jured, but the papers say nothing of the 50,000,000 

safe arrivals, but make much of the one fatality. If a 
minister preaches the gospel today faithfully, and the members 
of the chureh listen patiently, there will be little in the morn- 
ing’s paper. But if he says some foolish thing, or if at the 
close some member of the congregation thinks he has done su 
and tells a reporter the whole nation will know it Monday 
Do not be too profoundly impressed with the excep- 


morning. 
tion. The vast majority of ministers and churches are doing 


their duty quietly and well. 


HELP TO ENTER THE POOL. 

[ WAS a pathetic reason which the impotent man at 
Bethesda gave for his long lingering in one of the five 
porches. He had no man to put him into the pool. It was 

not a wholly good reason. There was something to be said on 
the other side. The people of Jerusalem had troubles of their 
own and there were few men who could afford to spend their 
whole time at the pool waiting for the troubling of the water 
and the opportunity to help a sick man in. They had a living 
to earn. Moreover, there was probably no general agreement 
among Jerusalem physicians that the waters had any medicinal 
value, and of those who thought the analysis indicated some 
virtue there were doubtless those who thought it as great at 
one time as another. The story about the angel was a mere 
superstition; no one ‘had ever seen any such angel, and the 
evidence was quite insufficient to justify bringing to town of 
a great number of diseased mendicants. Moreover, if the man 
really wanted to be healed, he could have shown a little more 
interest in the matter. He had been there so long, had grown 
so to enjoy the poor health, had so made his misfortune his 
stock in trade, had grown so fond of telling in detail about the 
times when he almost got there, that it would have been 
a pity to deprive him of so much satisfaction as he got out 
of his infirmity. 

Nevertheless, it was a pity that he was able to say, with any 
appearance of truth, that he had been ready to be healed if 
he had been able to secure help. Some one, surely, could have 
given him, just once, the little help he needed. It was far less 
than the help he must have required in his infirmity. And the 
years had fled swiftly. Thirty-eight years! A terrible time 
to wait; and all the time no man with time to help just once 
at just the right moment. 

There are men who have waited as long as that for an invi- 
tation to confess Christ. There are men beside the pool who 
ought not to be there, but who ought to rise and take up their 
burden and walk off with it. 

There are men who would become Christians if some of their 
own personal friends who are not professionally religious, who 
are not paid for it as ministers are, would ask them. 

The present is a time of quiet religious interest. Many men 
are approachable and ready for an invitation to confess Christ 
and unite with the church. It is doubtless their own fault that 
they have not done so hitherto, and that they do not now do 
so. Neverheless, they will wait beside the pool unhealed unless 
some man helps them to enter. 
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Churchill Predicts 


Winston Churelill, the author of ** The 
Inside of the Cup,’’ reeently made the 
following statement in New York City: 
‘*‘No man and no society and no nation 
can do without religion. We cannot live 
by bread alone but by every word that 


proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Be 


cause we are realizing this fact, we are 
at the dawn of a new spiritual age It 
is as though we had to be exiled from 
God in order to feel the need of him 
Certain it is that a longing for him has 
sprung up in this nation, and that long 
ing is growing stronger every day. It 
needs to be defined, it needs to be VY ded 


and interpreted, but it is here 4 


Methodists Elect Sunday-school Head. 


The Book Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh has elected as “liter 
of Sunday School publications, to fill 
the offiee made vacant by the death of 
Dr. John T. MeFarland in December last, 
Rev. Henry H. Meyer, A. M., D. D., o1 
New York City. The position earres 
wit! it the responsibility ol providing 
training for more than 4,000,000 boys 
and girls, young men and young women, 
in the Sunday Schools of the Methodist 
( hureh Dr Me yer eomes to his 


well equipped, having served for the past 


twelve vears as assistant editor of Sun 
day School publieations in the offiee in 
which he is now elected chief. 
Dean Mathews Visits East. 

Dean Shailer Mathews of the Uni er 


sity of Chicago spent a week in Bridge 
port, Connecticut, recently, giving a se- 
lectures on ‘Christian Funda- 
under the auspices of the Pas 


ries of 


mentals’ 


tors’ Association. The leading paper of 
the city published them in full. ‘The 
audiences were invariably large. The 
subjects were: ‘‘How Our Theology 


Was Made,’’ ‘‘The Christian Doctrine otf 
God,’”’ ‘*The Loss and Recovery of the 
Christ,’’ ‘‘The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment’’ and ‘*The Christian Doctrine of 


Salvation.’’ 


William Allen White, Christian. 

At the request of a member of a lay 
man "4 team of Wichita, Kan., 
whieh held a meeting recently at Empo- 


gospel 


ria, Kan., William Allen White, editor 
and author, told the audience what the 
Christian life had done for him. His 


act was prompted by an appeal of Henry 


J. Allen, the Wichita Beacon. 


Y. M. ©. A. Has New Magazine. 

The Young Men’s 
tian has often criticized beeause it 
has not given the organized 
work of the church. To those who have felt 
that such criticisms been well 
founded, the following news note 
of interest: The North American Student 
is the name of a new magazine repr 
senting all of the Student Christian As 
sociations of the United States and Can 
ada. It has John R. Mott as chair 
Charles D. Hurrey, vice-chairman, 
Speer, treasurer; and Charles 
secretary. The editor is 
600 Lexington avenue, 
New York City. ‘‘Through its pages,’’ 
savs the editor, ‘‘we expect to be able 

focus attention on special work that 


editor of 


Christian Associa 
been 


justice to 


have 
will be 


man, 
Robert E. 
\\ Bishop, 
Irving, 


(ieorge 





Spiritual Awakening. 


needs to be done, to sound out a clear 
call on subjects that should be empha 
sized, and provide a forum where all 
that concerns the highest lite of our 
educational institutions can be discussed 
and promoted. We are extremely anx- 
ious to have as our readers and advisors 
the leaders in the organized work of 
the Chureh.’’ Among the early contrib- 
utors will be Bishop Rhinelander, Bishop 
Lloyd, ‘‘Ralph Connor,’’ and _ other 


prominent persons. 


Religious Work at University of Chicago 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy, General Secretary 
for Asia of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association, recently conducted 
Man- 


large 


services in 


Very 


evangelistic 
the University. 


a series of 


del Hall at 





London, 
the Lyman 


Hone, M. P., of 


jnwerica to deliver 
Harvard last 


Rer. C. Nilrestes 


who came to 
Beecher Lectures at and 


week 


whose sudden death at Toronto last Sunday 
will shock the English Protestant world. 
Wr. Horne delivered one of the addresses at 
the Anglo-American Conference on Chris- 
tian Unity under the auspices of British 
Disciples of Ciwist in 1910. 

audiences listened night after night to 
his earnest appeals for manliness and 
Christian living. Conferences were held 


with different groups of students and in 
the fraternity Nearly two hun- 


houses. 


dred young men indicated their determi- 
nation to become Christians. The effect 
of Mr. Eddy’s work at the university 


was in a high degree wholesome and in- 
spiring. As the indirect results 
of his work the students have enlisted in 
Mr. Galen Fisher, 


one ofl 


a campaign to support 


the efficient Y. M. C. A. Seeretary at 
Tokio. Probably no man _ representing 


force in Japan is better 
known or more valued than Mr. Fisher. 
About two thousand dollars have been 
raised among the students of the univer- 
for his support. There 
graduates of the university, 
and especially the Divinity School, in 
mission work in the Orient, but this en- 
terprise in behalf of the Tokio Christian 
Association provides the undergraduate 
body with an opportunity for direct mis- 


work. 


the missionary 


sity of Chieago 


are many 


sionary 





American Church for London. 


London a | nion 


build in 
with a 


A project to 
American Chureh 
itv of 3,000, and also meeting-roonis, 
ture-rooms, church parlor, and library, is 
on foot. It is stated that there are over 
10,000 Americans in London. If tt! 
chureh is built, it will be similar to those 
in other European capitals and will be 
used not only for a church but as a social 
center for both resident and Visiting 
Americans. 


seating 


capae- 


} 
ieCc- 


ie 


Still Another Church. 


Still another religious cult has come 
into being, the Chureh of the Social 


Revolution, with Bouck White, author of 
‘“*The Call of the Carpenter’’ and ‘‘The 
Carpenter and the Rich Man,’’ for lead- 
er. The church was organized at a meet- 
ing held in the New York home of Bol- 
ton Hall on Apr. 6, 1914, with Martha 
Bruere acting as chairman. Its purpose, 
according to a recent announcement, is 
to found a body ‘‘that shall sing the new 
rebellion and declare that God and the 
labor movement are natural mates,’’ and 
the hope underlying the movement is 
that it ‘‘will do away with the 
between religion and economics, whereby 
each languishes—soul without a body and 
body without a soul.’’ ‘‘A socialism of 
the heart’’ is thus to be started. For the 
present the church meetings are held in 


div oree 


Berkeley Theater, New York City. 
Lyman Abbott on Prayer. 
A contemporary remarks that even 


the folks who think they don’t like Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s theology must ae- 
knowledge from time to time their debt 
to him for a fine phrase that illuminates 
like a sunburst the ideals of the most 
orthodox religion. Such was his saying 
a few years ago: ‘‘People nowadays do 
not believe really in the fatherhood of 
God but in the grandfatherhood of God; 
they believe in God loving but not in 
God requiring obedience.’’ And just 
lately he has added this new 
‘‘Prayer is not an order on God for a 
gift deserved, but fellowship with God 
himself is desired.’’ 


gem: 


because he 


Endeavor Paper ‘‘Greets’’ N. R. Best. 
Each week the Christian Endv.avor 
Worlds prints the picture of some prom- 
inent leader in Christian work whose 
birthday happens to fall within the week, 
and presents him with a ‘‘Birthday 
Greeting.’’ One of the latest is a greet 
ing to Nolan Rice Best, editor of The 


Continent. The message is as follows: 
‘‘Among the many editors who are 
helpful friends of the Christian = 

Mr. 


deavor Society, we Endeavorers, 
Best, give you a_ place second to none. 
We rejoice in your steady progress. 4 
proof-reader in a_ publishing house, 4s 
editor of a county newspaper, as editor 
of The Interior, and now as editor of 
Presbv- 


The Continent, that splendid 

terian weekly which represents all that 
is best in religious journalism. We de- 
light in your wise and sturdy books, 
and in the strong, thoughtful editorials 
which you write. We are proud of your 


denominational life, 
work on the Presby- 
Worship. 


ecntributions to 
especially of your 


terian ‘Book of Common 
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We glory in your temperance activities 


as national committeeman of the Anti- 
Saloon League. We are glad of your 
warm and constant interest in Christian 


Endeavor and your powerful advocacy 
of our work. Those of us who know 
you personally are inspired by your 
earnestness and sweetened by your 
modesty and friendliness. Well named, 
your search is always for the best, and 
ereat is the multitude of those whom you 
are helping toward the same high goal.’’ 


‘‘Lumberjack Sky Pilot’’ Operated Upon. 

Rev. Frank E. Higgins, famous as the 
‘‘lumberjack sky pilot,’’ an evangelist of 
the Presbyterian Chureh, underwent a 
serious operation for sarcoma in tlie 
Mayo hospital at Rochester, Minn., April 
16. The growth was taken from Mr. 
Higgins’ shoulder, and a portion of the 
collar bone cut away. The surgeons be- 
lieve that a reeurrence of the difficulty 
can be prevented by the treatment whieh 
Mr. Higgins is still receiving 


Evan Roberts Predicts Lord’s Coming. 
Evan Roberts, who led the great 
Welsh revival a few years ago, has sent 
to thousands of people a_ typewritten 
letter announcing that the Lord will re- 
turn within the next ten years. It is 
believed that this young awakener is 
temporarily suffering from an_ unbal- 


aneed mind. 


St. Louis ‘Churches Report Decisions. 


Reports from the St. Louis Lenten 
campaign for decisions for Christ are 
exceedingly encouraging. The Metho- 


dists, it is reported, made a whirlwind 
campaign of it, and reaped a harvest of 
4,000 new members. The Presbyterians 
report 1,000 gained by the effort. 


World’s Christian Youth to Meet. 

At the Panama-Pacifie Exposition in 
San Francisco in June or July, 1915, a 
world’s congress of young people’s socie- 
will be held, embracing Christian 
Endeavor, the Epworth League, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Baptist 
Young People’s Union, the King’s Daugh- 
ters and others. Representatives are ex- 
pected from all countries in the world. 
The meetings, which will last ten days, 
will diseuss methods of work. 


Henry Wallace Lauds Church College. 
Henry Wallace, editor of ‘‘Wallace’s 
Farmer,’’ Des Moines, contributes an 
article to the United Presbyterian, which 
he introduces with the following state- 
ment: ‘‘In my last paper I raised the 
question of where the church will find 
edueated Christian laymen fitted to take 
the place of the preacher, where absent, 
or competent to hold up his hands where 
he is present, as Aaron and Hur held up 
the hands of Moses. I know of no place 
except the Christian college, such for 
example, as the five colleges sustained by 
the United Presbyterian Chureh and 
similar colleges of other denominations.’’ 


The ‘‘Yale School of Religion.’’ 

Henceforth the official name of what 
was the Yale Divinity School is to be 
the Yale School of Religion. This change 
of name is significant of the changes in 
curricula, organization, ete., that are now 
taking place. The new school is to be all 
the name indicates, a truly great and 
comprehensive affair. 


ties 


Peace Sunday, May 17. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in through its Commis- 


Ameri¢a, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


sion on Peace and Arbitration, invites 
the churches to observe Sunday, May 17, 
for the question of international peace 
and arbitration, this being the anniver- 
sary of the first Hague Conference. 


Presbyterian Church Canvass Success. 

The Presbyterian -Chureh ‘mmittee 
eharged with promoting the every-~em- 
ber canvass is ‘‘making hay.’’ A book 
let containing the story of ninety-four 
churehes’ experience tells of increases of 
contributions ‘‘four-fold,’’ ‘‘70 per 
eent’’ deficits once common wiped out, 
and so on. 


Methodists Care for Old Ministers. 

At the recent meeting of the Book 
Committee of the Methodist Church, in 
New York, it was voted to declare for 
1914 a dividend of $300,000 to the re- 
tired or superannuated ministers. 


No Campaigning for Moderatorship. 


The 
profited 


have 
rather 


seem to 
of the 


Presbyterians 
by the criticism 





TEN REASONS FOR GOING TO CHURCH. 
‘ 
Rev. H: S. Bradley, D. D., in Congregationalist. 


1. We like to please our friends. You have not 
a worthy friend who would not be pleased to have 
you go to church. 

2. The Sermon may help you.- Daniel 
said, “It is a mighty poor sermon that 
hit me somewhere.” 

3. It helps us keep in touch with the Eternal 
Verities. There is danger that God, our lost loved 
ones and the future world will be crowded out 
of our thoughts. 

4. It helps to keep our ideals fresh and high 
and stimulates us to live up to them. 

5. It encourages an institution that stands 
for the best things, and that cannot live with- 
out friends and supporters. 

6. It helps us to see things in their right pro- 
portions. We need the comprehensive view 
which takes in not only dirt and dollars, but also 
Character and Eternity. 

7. The reflex action of worship is as inevitable 
as it is ennobling. One cannot help but grow 
like that which he reverences, loves and adores. 

8. Its Service appeals to the best sides of our 
natures: the music to the Aesthetic, our friends 
to the Social, the Sermon to the Intellectual, the 
worship to our oldest and deepest Instincts. 

9. The thought and speech on high themes, 
the noble hymns and dignified music are needed 
to offset the slang, profanity and ragtime with 
which we are daily assaulted. 

10. George F. Hoar says, “There is no more 
commanding public duty than attendance at church 
on Sunday. It would be impossible to maintain 
liberty or self-government if our churches were 
closed, and public worship of God is to be main- 
tained only by attendance upon it.” 


Webster 


doesn't 











disgraceful campaigning on the part of 
certain chureh leaders for the moderator- 
ship, which was witnessed at Atlanta 
last year. The election of Dr. John 
Timothy Stone, of Chicago, as modera- 
tor, it will be remembered, came as a 
rebuke to this method of election, and 
there seems to have come into general 
assembly business a new era, which is 
highly gratifying to all. 


Methodists Consider Ministers’ Salaries. 

The Laymen’s Association of the New 
England Methodist Conference has voted 
that the minimum salary of a married 
minister in the country should be $850 
and in the city $1,000. They propose 
to group the churches, so that the strong- 
er churches shall help the weaker raise 
at least these sums as salaries. 


Sunday-school Boosting Reaches Limit. 


The limit of Sunday-school boosting 
has been reached in a certain Oklahoma 
school. Here’s the ‘‘scheme.’’ The fol- 


lowing -information regarding conditions 
for the prize-drawing was handed to the 


scholars: ‘*‘You better jump on the 
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automobile and come to Sunday-school, 
where you will receive a big stick of 
chewing gum and a card on the back of 
which you will find full directions, as 
follows: Chew the gum. Then mold it 
with your fingers into a serpent and 
adder (Proy. 23:31-32) or anything you 
think of which symbolizes the dire ef- 
fects of intoxicating liquor, or make 
something which represents what {hap- 
pens to men and boys who drink, such 
as a policeman’s club, jail, ete. Stick 
your model on the opposite side of the 
ecard and bring it back next Sunday, 
Mareh 8. Prizes will be given for the 
two best models.’’ It is interesting to 
know that the first prize was awarded to 
a little girl who chewed her gum into 
‘fa eoffin with a snake in it!’’ Verily the 
church and Sunday-sehool are learning 
the tricks of advertising. And, in the 
meantime, the advertising associations 
undertaking religious 
It will soon be necessary to ad- 
aseertain which is 


are cam- 
paigns! 
just our 
which! 


poster 


glasses to 


Wilson Indorsed by Catholic Club. 

At a largely attended meeting of the 
Catholie Club of New York, at which 
Cardinal Farley was present, a message 
of indorsement for President Wilson was 
drafted and telegraphed to the president. 
‘*We send you a testimonial of good will 
as the chief magistrate of our country,’’ 
it read, ‘‘and extend our pledge in the 
present national crisis to stand behind 
you and support you and pray for yous 
suecess and health to bear the heavy bur- 
den placed upon you in the effort to 
maintain our Constitution.’’ 


Washington’s ‘‘Go-to-Church’’ Campaign. 

The churches of Washington, D. C., 
set April 5 as ‘‘Go-to-Church’’ Sunday. 
It is estimated that 10,000 more persons 
attended service than have ever done so 
before in this city on any one day. Every 
chureh, Protestant, Jewish and Catholic, 
was well filled at every service. The date 
was advertised in the street cars, by pla- 
ecards and through the newspapers, as 
well as having been announced from the 
pulpits. The President attended service 
in the morning at the Central Presbyte- 
rian chureh (Southern). 


Presbyterians Make New York Count. 

A census was taken on March 29 of 
the chureh attendance in the Presbyte- 
rian churches of New York City. The 
Presbyterian membership in New York 
is 26,000 and 19,248 persons were pres- 
eat at both morning and evening service: 
on the Sunday named. This represents 
a decline in ten years from ar attend- 
ance equalling eighty-nine per cent of 
the membership to an attendance equal 
to seventy-four per cent of the member- 
ship. During the same period the mcm- 
bership has increased 2,100, or nine per 
cent. On the above mentioned Sunday 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst preached in 
Madison Square Chureh to 319 persons. 
At the famous Brick Chureh in Fifth 
Avenue 416 persons were present. There 
were four really large congregations, 
namely, the Fifth Avenue Church with 
nearly 4,000, the West End, situated west 
of Central Park, with nearly 2,000; the 
Madison Avenue Chureh, east of the 
Park, with 1,400, and the North Church 
on Washington Heights with 1,000. 
Only 855 children were present at the 
morning service, compared to 2,02 ten 


years ago. 
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Of Human Interest 





The other man turned on his heel and 
walked into the White House, where he 
entered the President’s private room, 





sat down at the President’s desk, and 





He Fought Mexico Under Taylor. 


Chieago has long had a ‘‘ Mexican 
Veteran Club,’’ but now there are but 
two enrviving members, Francis’ Ber.- 
ton and Sampson Wilder Wood. it was 
almost seventy years ago that they 
rushed to the front with the first Ameri- 
ean troops to enter Mexico, but their 


memories are vivid of the experiences of 
Mr. Benton, in a recent in- 
terview with a Chieago newspaper man, 
had this to say of General Zachary 
Taylor, the hero of the war: 

‘* All the men loved General Taylor. He 
never made any show or parade, hated 
to wear his uniform and was very dem- 
ocratic. He seldom wore a uniform in the 
field to indicate his rank. The only time 
I can remember when General Taylor 
wore his uniform was when he expected 
a visit from one of the officers of the 
naval squadron. General Taylor knew 
that the naval officers always were pune- 
tilious about appearing in full regalia, 
so, out of courtesy to his guest, he put 
on his uniform. 

‘*But the naval officer, knowing General 
Taylor’s aversion to a uniform, thought 
he would pay the General marked respect 
by appearing in civilian clothes. When 
they met they were both very much sur- 
prised and embarrassed. 

‘*At one time I earried a dispatch to 
General Taylor, and he made me sit 
down and asked me how I liked the service, 
and told me I would not be in Mexico 
long. He always had a pleasant word 
for everybody. The first time I ever saw 
him a lot of us boys were looking at his 
horses. He had two, a large black one 
and a white one, and the white one was 
a little bit the favorite. He came out to 
us and spoke to us and invited us up to 
camp to sit on the long bench outside 
his tent and talk to him. He always 
liked to talk to us boys when there was 
no business on hand, and he was always 
informal and no great hand for cere- 
mony. He was absolutely fearless. I 
think I have never known anyone 
more daring. He rode his white horse at 
Buena Vista in front of everybody and 
was a fine mark for the Mexicans. 

‘‘The white horse was wounded once 
and in the hospital, but he, the General, 
was fortunate enough to bring his favor- 
ite horse back to the United States at the 
end of the war. General Taylor usually 
sat with both of his feet on one side of 
the horse, in a very slouchy way and 
quite unlike General Scott, who always 
sat his horse with great dignity. He 
was a great man and we all worshiped 
him.’’ 


The President’s Privilege. 

President Wilson has had his nails 
manicured by a profession manicure just 
once in his life, states the Saturday 
Evening Post. That once was after he 


those day 8. 


was elected President and before he was 
inaugurated. 
He had some time in New York, 


and decided to use it in a visit to a mani- 
eure. A fluffy blond person officiated 
with the orange stick and pumice. 

She took the hand of the future Presi- 
dent, began operations and began con- 
versation at the same time. 

‘*Where do you live?’’ 
archly. 


she asked 





‘*In Princeton, New Jersey,’’ Mr. Wil- 
son replie” 

‘*O',’’ she said eestatically, ‘‘what a 
nivilege! Have you ever seen the house 
in which Mr. Cleveland lived?’’ 


What the President Could Not ‘‘Boss.’’ 

The Agricultural Department sent one 
of its expert gardeners to the White 
House to care for the rose-bushes. While 
he was busy trimming them, says an ex- 
change, a man in a slouch hat, with a 
short coat buttoned close up to his neck, 


approached the gardener and _ offered 
some suggestions. 
‘*You are cutting those bushes too 


closely. There’ll not be any flowers on 
them this year,’’ said the stranger. 
‘*That so?’’ asked the workman, as 


he continued snipping off the twigs. 
‘*Well, I have been trimming rose-bushes 
for thirty years; and, if you knew as 
much about this job as I do, you might 
be doing it yourself.’’ 


went to work at his own job. 


What Kind of a Man is Villa? 


‘‘Our women and children have ag 
good a right to fine things as the women 
and children of the United States have: 
and it’s the fault of the Mexican men 
that they haven’t got them.’’ So Panel 
Villa onee replied to an American who 
asked him why he was on the warpath, 
reports the Cleveland Press. ‘‘In other 
words, his insurgency rests upen precise- 
ly the same basis of motive as the po- 
liter progressive movement in the United 
States, differing only in cireumstances. 
The rebel chief expresses a feeling which 
is the chief mainspring of human prog- 
ress. Don’t let the shock of 
Villa’s erudities and much-exaggerated 
eruelties close your mind to the 
bility—nay, we believe, the certainty— 
that underneath them is a human soul 
flaming with righteous wrath at acute in- 
justice. A Mexican man out to do, as 
best he may, a man’s job in behalf of 
the weak, the poor, the wronged.’’ 


possi- 


The World is Growing Better 


Campaign for Dry Chicago. 

On Monday, April 13, 1914, at 2 
o’clock, there was assembled in the Red 
Room at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
about 350 delegates representing chureh 
and civie reform organizations. 

The convention was called to order by 
Arthur Burrage Farwell as temporary 
chairman. F. Scott McBride, state su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of Illinois, was elected permanent chair- 
man. 


THE CONVENTION CALL. 


The call for this convention read as 
follows and was signed by the following 
organizations: 

“To All Representative Chicago 
Friends of Temperance: There is here- 
by ealled a delegate convention to meet 
at 2 o’elock p. m., Monday, April 13, 
1914, in the Red Room of the Hotel La- 
Salle, for the purpose of effecting a per- 
manent organization for the impending 
campaign against Chicago’s 7,000 saloons. 

**Anti-Saloon League of Illinois, Bap- 


tist Ministers’ Conference, Brother- 
hood Presbyterian Chureh in U. S. A., 
Chureh Federation Council, Chicago 


Law and Order League, Chicago Tract 
Society, Chicago Boys’ Club, Chicago 


Foundlings’ Home, Chicago Tract Soci- 
ety, Chicago District Epworth 
League, Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
Cook County Sunday School Association, 
Chieago Christian Endeavor Union, Chi- 
eago Deaconess’ Home, Chicago Indus- 
trial Home for Children, Chicago Train- 
ing School, Congregational Ministers’ 
Union, Christian Ministerial Association, 
Chieago Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, 
Englewood Law and Order League, Ep- 
worth Leagues Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Frederick Douglass Centre, Hyde 
Park Protective Association, Anti-Cigar- 
ette League, Illinois Woman’s Home 
Mission Union, Illinois Total Abstinence 
League, Illinois Christian Endeavor Un- 
ion, Northwestern Branch Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, M. E. Chureh; 


Order of Good 
Central Committee of 
Presbyterian Ministerial 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson Memorial 
Lodging House, Salvation Army, The 
Gideons, The United Presbyterian Asso- 
ciation, Volunteers of America, Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society, Woman’s Bap- 
tist Mission Union, Young People’s Civ- 
ic League, Young Women’s Christian 
Association.’’ 


A CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


It was decided to organize a Chicago 
Local Option Campaign Committee, which 
is to be constituted as follows: 

Delegates from organizations which 
pledge their support to an active cam- 
paign to expel the saloon from the city 
of Chieago. Basis of representation shall 
be as follows: Five delegates from the 
Young People’s Civie League; five 
delegates from each _ religious de- 
nomination; three delegates from 
each clergymen’s association; three 
delegates from the Cook County Sunday 
School Association; three delegates from 
each young people’s organization of the 
several religious denominations; five 
delegates from the W. C. T. U.; five 
delegates from the Prohibition party; 
three delegates from the Good Templars; 
five delegates from the Anti-Saloon 
League; five delegates from the Catholie 
Total Abstinence Association; other or- 
ganizations two delegates each. The 
local committee shall have the power to 
add ten or more individuals to its num- 
ber. In addition a list of about fifty 
persons was added to the committee. 

The details of the campaign, including 
the time of holding the election accord- 
ing to the action of the convention, were 
left to the above campaign committee. 

The convention was probably the larg- 
est and most representative ever assem- 
bled to consider the problem of driving 
the saloons out of Chicago. 


Templars, Prohibition 
Cook County, 
Association, 


May 7, 1914 
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Woman Suffrage Week, May 1-8 


The Official Board of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association has recom- 
mended that the first week in May be 
observed as Woman Suffrage Week, and 
that on Saturday, May 2d, _ public 
meetings be held, and the question of 
votes for women be brought before the 
yarious communities in the most effective 
way possible. While it is a time for re- 
counting the notable victories that have 
crowned the good cause, it is also a time 
for girding the loins for the great task 
that shall be before us. In accordance 
with this, the National Board recommends 
that the following resolutions be passed 
at all the meetings of their affiliated 
and auxiliary socities to be held on May 


9, 1914: 


‘‘We, the citizens of 
have assembled today to voice our de- 
mand that women as citizens of the 
United States be accorded the full right 
of such citizenship. 

‘‘We congratulate the four million 
women voters who have won their right 
to the ballot in ten States, and confidently 
expect to see five more States under the 
franchise banner after the November elec- 
hhons. 

‘‘We hereby declare that suffrage for 
women has become a national as well as 
a local issue, and we urge our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to en- 
act federal legislation which will insure 
to women equal rights with men. 

‘*We therefore ask the Congress of the 
United States to proceed without delay 
in the most feasible and practical manner 
to remove the barriers which’ prevent 
American women from the exercise of 
full franchise, and to make our country, 
not a government in which half the 
people are denied the right of participa- 
tion, but in truth and reality a democ- 
racy. 





I. J. SPENCER ON SUFFRAGE. 

In the town in which this writer lives, 

the business men have been asked to deco- 
rate their buildings with suffrage colors, 
and on the last Sunday in April, all min- 
isters were asked to preach sermons on 
woman suffrage. I. J. Spencer, pastor of 
the Central Christian Church, graciously 
granted this request and on Sunday morn- 
ing spoke to a large audience on Chris- 
tianity and Woman Suffrage.’’ 
_ He quoted the text: ‘‘In Christ there 
is neither male nor female,’’ but said 
the sermon was built upon passages from 
both the Old and New Testament. He 
had been requested by the Equal Rights 
Association, he said, to preach on the sub- 
ject and cheerfully availed himself of 
the opportunity of speaking his earnest 
convictions on a question which was a 
vital one at present. 

He said that man’s treatment of wom- 
an in the past, especially where the 
Christian religion had not prevailed, had 
not reflected eredit upon him. The treat- 
ment women had received at the hands of 
Christ during His earthly ministry would 
always appeal to woman’s gratitude. His 
courtesy and merey to the woman of 
Samaria, to the outeast brought before 
Him in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
His forgivenness to the penitent creature 
in Simon's house were mentioned to show 
that ‘four Lord extended His faver to 


woman as well as to man.’’ 

‘*When the Pharisees confronted Him 
with the question as to whether or not a 
man might put away his wife for any 
trivial cause, He declared that there was 
only one real cause for divorce, namely, 


adultery. Both the Old and the New 
Testament teach that there is one and 


the same moral standard for women and 
men,’’ said Dr. Spencer. 

When Paul said he suffered not a wom- 
an to teach and that women must keep 
silence in the church, he was speaking of 
a local, racial temporary rule. It was 
particularly necessary for that time, and 
particularly among the Greeks, that wom- 
en should go veiled and remain silent 
in the Christian assembly for the sake 
of deceney and good order. It was a 
shame for a Greek woman to speak or 
sing, to unveil herself or teach in the 
ehureh.’’ 

Among the Jews, he said, women were 
permitted to prophesy. Dr. Spencer gave 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah and Huldah 
in the Old Testament and such women 
as Anna, Philip’s daughters and Phoebe 
in the New. Testament history, as illus- 
trations. 


WHY DENY THE RIGHT TO VOTE? 


He was asked if the right to vote should 
be denied to women ‘‘on account of 
their ignorance, their inferior moral char- 
acter, because they pay no taxes, conduct 
no business, are not engaged in industrial 
pursuits, have no responsibility in safe- 
guarding and developing the home, are 
not patriotic and feel no concern for 
the education of their chuldren.’’ 

‘*Men and women go together to the 
marriage altar,’’ said Dr. Spencer, ‘‘ share 
together the cares and responsibilities of 
the home, and their children, talk together 
as partners in business, labor side by 
side in stores, factories. schools and uni- 
versities, co-operate in the church, in pub- 
lie philanthropy and share together the 
joys and sorrows of life. Why should 
the ballot box put asunder those whom 
God hath joined in so many vital and 
responsible interests?’’ 

‘*In Christ there is neither male nor 
female and why should there be sex dis- 
tinction in our sacred democracy? We 
allow women to vote on the school ques- 
tion. Why not allow them to vote on 
the liquor question, the white slave ques- 
tion, the industrial questions? The great 
majority of teachers in the Bible schools 
today are women. We send them forth 
to heathen countries as _ missionaries, 
where they serve God as Christian hero- 
ines. 

‘In the light of all the dignity and 
privileges of womanhood in the kingdom 
of God it looks to me like eruel injustice, 
as well as unwarranted folly, to withhold 
from the women of the United States the 
privilege of the ballot, which we desire 
as patriots and as Christians to be rev 
erenced and used for the welfare of our 
Nation.’’ 


WOMEN WIN ILLINOIS REFORMS. 


Illinois women east their debutante 


vote in huge numbers at the elections last 
still feeling the 
Analysis 


month, and the State is 


shock of a great moral force. 


of their vote shows the following facts: 

In Chicago 162,961 women (police 
returns) went to the polls. In seven 
wards they decided the results of the 
aldermanic contest, in every case in a 
way gratifying to the Municipal Voters’ 
League and disappointing to the corrupt 
element. More than three times as many 
women voted as in the primaries, and 
about 75 per cent of these registered 
(217,614) went to the pools. Their pres- 
ence made an election peaceful that was 
expected to be turbulent. 

Throughout Illinois the women’s vote 
was largely responsible for the closing 
of 1,039 saloons. Twenty-two counties 
were voted dry, in addition to those that 
had been so before; 121 townships com- 
prising 168 cities and villages changed 
from wet to dry; 53 remained dry, one 
dry township went wet and 74 wet town- 
ships remained wet. At least 33 women 
were chosen to offices. 


AUTHOR LAUDS SUFFRAGE. 

Winston Churchill contributes an ar- 
ticle to the recent suffrage edition of the 
Manchester Union. He says, among other 
good things: 

**Any doctrine which is in harmony 
with social evolution cannot fail of em- 
bodiment in a democratie government. 
Woman suffrage is part and parcel of the 
sociology and best economics now begin- 
ning to be taught in our universities. In 
California, where I have been staying, 
the women and the men are finding the 
situation a perfectly natural and whole- 
some one. They are grasping the fact 
that, under modern conditions, a govern- 
ment which is conducted by men’s votes 
alone is one-sided. 

‘*Woman suffrage does not mean, as 
some fear, the elimination of the home 
as the unit of our civilization. Experi- 
ence is proving that there are no more 
vigorous defenders of the home than the 
majority of women voters in the States 
where the suffrage has been given them.’’ 


‘‘ANTI-SUFFRAGE REASONS.’’ 
Alice Duer Miller edits a witty woman 
suffrage department in the New York 
Tribune. In a recent issue she gives the 
following: 
OUR OWN TWELVE ANTI-SUFFRAGE REASONS. 


1. Beeause no woman will leave her 
domestie duties to vote. 
2. Because no woman who votes will 


attend to her domestie duties. 
3. Beeause it will make dissension be- 
tween husband and wife. 


4. Because every wife will vote ex- 
actly as her husband does. 
5. Because bad women will corrupt 


our polities. 

6. Beeause 
our women. 
7. Beeause 
organization. 

S. Because 
selves into a 

9, Beeause 
different that 
duties. 

10. Because men and women are so 
much alike that men with one vote each 
can express themselves and us, too. 

11. Beeause women cannot use force. 

12. Beeause the militants can and do 
use foree. 


bad pohties will corrupt 
women have no power of 
women will form them- 
woman’s party. 

men anu women 
they must have 


are so 
different 
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following from Allen A. Moats, secretary of 
the Philadelphia Disciples’ organization, in- 
° ° dicates that great things are being expected 
1ISCIDP es a e a of the new pastor: “For more than a year, 

the church has been dependent upon supplies, 

but the leaders in the church have kept things 
well in hand, and while there was an in- 









































































































































Summer Schools of Methods. to Cleveland ‘can be answered only by con ; : . ; 

The Sunday-school Department of the jecture. according to his brother. pera ot all year ago of practically a thou- 
American Christian Missionary Society is do [Later: Reports indicate that the body sand dollars, and the expenses incident to se- 
ing a vital service for the Brotherhood in its found in Cleveland, upon examination by Mr. curing a pastor were greater than re gular 
featuring of schools of methods for Sunday Patmont’s pastor, from Detroit, and gg not only has the debt been 
Seca ‘eemeinaien ane sotecie teceek Geek ae others, appears not to be the body of Mt: met, but with receipts of more than four 
ranged for the summer——at Lexington, Ky Patmont Editor. ] thousand dollars, there is now a balance in 

ig - the treasury of almost a thousand dollars, 


( ark i i tethe ark . . . 
at Keuka Pa s. ¥ ind at Bethany Par _ with money in the treasury of every church 


Ind. Full information regarding these s noo organization. No less than seventy-seven 
may be obtained from the A. C. M. S., but have been received into the church, forty- 
the following are the chief facts "tea Bann three by immersion, the Men’s Bible-class 
eat > | 1 Lexington school will be held June furnishing twenty. Every condition is in 
11-19, with W. E. Frazee as dean; the om readiness for a great stride forward with : 


at Keuka Park, July 15-24. with J. A. Serena 
as dean, and the Indiana school, August 4-14 


the coming of Mr. Winter.” 


Bethany Receives $20,000 Gift. 

President T. E. Cramblett, of Bethany Col- 
lege, has announced a gift to the college 
by Miss Margaret Parkinson, of Washing- 


with Garry L. Cook, dean. Last year among 
the D sciple s of Christ only tourteen such 
schools were held coming uw» to the Interna 
tional Standard. They enrolled 1576 students 





representing 173 Bible-schools of whom 506 : ; : . 
complied with the necessary requirements ton, Pa., of a farm of 261 acres, valued at 
and received the Certificate of Recognition $20,000. The farm adjoins the college 

grounds on the north, and will be used for 


These numbers will be greatly increased this : bh 
agriculture and horticulture, with a view 
of giving young men an _ opportunity of 
earning their way through college. It conr- 
tains a beautiful forest of fifty acres. 


SN 


vear 


The Canton, Mo., Ministerial Retreat. 


[wo vears ago several ministers of north 
east Missouri held a delightful retreat at 
Shelbina, as guests of the Shelbina church Sixth District, Mo. Convention. 


The annual convention of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, Missouri, Disciples will be held at Cen- 
tralia, Mo., May 11, 12. W. A. Shullenberger, 
of Mexico, is president. Among the conven- 
tion speakers are: Alva W. Taylor, W. A. 


and B. H. Cleaver, their minister Last year 
a larger number went to Canton and had a 
splendid retreat, using the new dormitory as 
their home and having free access to all 
the privileges of dermitory, gymnasium and 





swimming pool, with just enough program to Shullenberger, B. H. Cleaver, J. P. Rowlison, 

make it interesting and a delight. This ex Miss Muriel White, Mrs. Luella Moss. Prof. 

perience will be repeated this year at Can — H. M. Garn, J. W. Dry, J. C. Frank, Earl 

ton, July 14-17 All comers will be ente s M. Todd. Mrs. I. T. Hall. Mrs. J. L. Moore, 

tained at the dormitory, which is equal to Rer. George Darsie, whose church at Terre’ Mys, 0. W. Lawrence, Miss Alice Doherty, 
living at a first-class hotel \ part of each Haute will entertain the Indiana Conren- Mrs. Walter Higbee, Mrs. Latshaw (State 

day will be given to a program, the central = — tion C. W. B. M. President,) W. F. Richardson, 

Sheme of She stumes Seimg, “Fhe Sess see J. M. Harris, V. H. Whaley, W. D. Endres, 

sage of Christ to Our Age. \ nomina) “MEN AND MILLIONS” UNDER WAY. J L. Garvin and C, M. Chilton. 

= “ ae = ag — the cost of rhe campaign to raise six million dollars 

meais an is Wi e A 1 exXpense, eX . * 

cept tenvel “The railroad Sane I will he for education, missions and benevolence and Dr. Ainslie on Peace. 

pooled. The retreat is planned for the min- to enlist one thousand workers for Amer Baltimore preachers found themselves on 
isters of northeast Missouri. For details as ican and foreign missions will be started at both sidés of the isstle on the question of 
. - om . atters tte a peace or war with Mexico. Of course, Dr. 
to rates and other matters, write to Prof. , ville. ‘I “a M Mr ‘ t 

‘amesville, Tex., next Monday, May Il. Mr. peter Ainslie preached strongly against war. 


H. B. Robison, Canton, Mo. Benjamin IL 
Smith, of Moberly, Mo., is president of the 
Retreat organization. 


Abram E. Cory and a “team” of fifteen as- We quote from his recent sermon: “T do not 
believe that war between the United States 
state, visiting a hundred churches or more and Mexico is justified. Whatever may have 

7 * been the necessity of war between nations 


sociates will spend five weeks in that great 


L 7 "s » > . — ; . . — - “ : 
m. Patment’s Body Found. They will ask for individual gifts of large jn the past, the test cf modern civilization 
rhe mystery of the — disappearance Of sums of money, $500 being the minimum. is the ability to adujust international dif- 

Louis R. Patmont dry worker and foe fhe churches as churches will not be solicited, ferences without war. It is to our credit to 


of Catholicism, from Westville, Il, March The M and Milli é, resent any nation invading our country, but 
31, was cleared last week at Cleveland, 0. ee —— ae Se a I question whether it is to our credit to in- 
\ nameless body that had lain in a grave only not interfere with regularly organized yage another country with our army and 
in Roekport Cemetery for fifteen days was missionary and benevolent § activities but navy so long as there is a court of arbi- 
identified as the body of the missing man tration before which our differences will be 


. . . will co-operate with such activities to ao tell 
Oscar Patmont, student at Phillips Bible given a just hearing. I am not criticising 


Institute at Canton, 0., made the identifica. “waken the churches gah - ee ee he present administration. I am protesting 
tion to the satisfaction of Cleveland author “every-member canvass in all congrega- against my country going to war with a 
ities when the body was exhumed. Absolute tions, Next Sunday should and doubtless neighboring and friendly republic. President 


Wilson set the highest standard in interma- 
1. tional affairs when he refused to recognize 4 
»} ; = . uo >» ’ i » “4 - 

Gunns Ses Te tae, The leet murderer as the head of a nation. That 


identification, according to the brother and 
friends, was assured by two peculiarities 
of the body—a tatooed anchor faintly show 
— = the right forearm, and a crippled ing of this Movement is not alone the most standard is being demolished by going to 
finger on the right hand. The man from the gigantic, but in many respects the most sig- war with that same nation because of the 
grave had been found dead along the Lake spiteful conduct of the head of that mation 
Shore railroad tracks in West Park, April . ? — ; bes <> our counter.” 

6. and the cause of his death had remained ciples of Christ in modern times. The con- ii 

a mystery. Attaches of “= — _— science of the whole church must be quick- Hyde Park, Chicago, Has New Plan. 
“ at ‘ -y ied't ‘ct 2 . in ened to recognize its responsibility to make Hyde Park Church, Chicago, now keeps ® § 
8 . » was “il by a train. u rere . ; . . . ev 
Dong Prachi a A = which seemed to disprove the atmosphere in which Mr. Cory and his record of the church attendance of every 
0m . S } member. This church is continually adding 


will be a great day of prayer in all our 


nificant enterprise undertaken by the Dis- 





this theory. Both legs and an arm of the Mlleagues may do the great work their : last 
re 4 arr . : new members, ten having been added the las 
body were broken and a hand was scarred. brethren have committed to them. In a month. One of the latest accessions is Mr. 


Two weeks ago, after the unidentified body tejeyram to The Christian Century Mr. Cory W. T. Yu, who comes of a large and in 
had been taken from the county morgue anc ' flu ntial Chine e family of Canton. Mr Yu 
; e se . Mr. 

interred in Rockport Cemetery, H. E. Sala, eae wae ae age and entered the 
Disciple qrengumat, came Sem Caan Se University of Chicago this year, having been 
Cleveland. He had known Mr. Patmont. He Let such a wave of intercession arise next sent to this country by the Chinese govern- 
looked at the official morgue photograph of Lord’s Day from all hearts in all parts of ment, being chosen by competitive examina- 
ae Sule en See OS Ce eae See tee tion to make a study of American life. 


in the picture was scarred and the Canton 
identify it as the at its very launching, “with golden chain 


especially requests the prayers of the 


churehes and pastors. 


the land that this Movement may be bound, 


minister was unable to 
Westville evangelist. But he was not satis- about the feet of God!” 


fied, and before going back to Canton took ; ; : p ‘ 
steps toward having the body exhumed. Third, Philadelphia, Awaits New Pastor. Drake University. Disciples from all over 


On April 28 Mr. Sala and Osear Patmont Last week was noted the fact that T. E. the state were present. Theodore P. Shonts, 
to Cleveland, and final identification Winter. of Fulton, Mo., had been called to of New York. member of the Board of Trus 
How the evangelist’s body came the work at the Third, Philadelphia. The tees, led in the campaign. 


Drake in All-Day Rally. 
April 24 was observed as Rally Day at 







came 
was made. 
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Central, Des Moines, is Host to Many. 

Central, Des Moines, is winning a reputa- 
tion for hospitality. Within a recent week 
this church enjoyed visits from the follow- 
ing leaders: Secretary S. J. Corey; President 
M. L. Bates, of Hiram; R. A. Long, of Kan- 
sas City; Secretary A. E. Cory and Prof. 
H. L. Willett. 


Drake Completes Campaign for $200,000. 

President Bell announces that as prom- 
ised the campaign to raise $200,000 for 
Drake University closed May 1. The of- 
ficers of the university find that the $200,000 
sought was subscribed and in addition a 
sufficient amount was received to cover any 
shrinkage. In connection with the campaign 
to raise $200,000, about $30,000 in addition 
to that was realized for the endowment 
funds of the university. It is probable that 
the total subscriptions received during the 
campaign will reach $250,000, at least. The 
friends of the institution feel that they 
have accomplished a great victory, and wish 
to thank all those who made the success of 
the campaign possible. As a result of this 
campaign the university is promised in due 
time about $600,000 additional for its en- 
dowment. 


Unique Meeting at Chillicothe, Mo. 

Edward Priest, pastor at Chillicothe, Mo., 
planned a rather unusual series of meetings 
for late April. Beginning April 20, there 
were given at the church strong sermon- 
addresses on various phases of church effi- 
ciency, by ministers of northwest Missouri 
who have distinguished themselves in their 
respective lines. Following this was held an 
evangelistic campaign of a week. Speakers 
during the first week’s meetings were A. M. 
Levack, of Brookfield, Mo.; J. W. Kilborn, of 
G. Frank. of Liberty, and R. B. 
J. D. Arnold, of Man- 
the evangelistic 


Cameron: R. 
Helser, of Trenton. 
hattan, Kans., conducted 
services. 


Youngstown Disciples’ Union Meets. 

The Disciples’ Union, of Youngstown, O., 
and vicinity, met at the Hillman Street 
Church, April 28. W. W. Sniff, of First 
Church, New Castle, was the speaker of the 
occasion. 


Eugene, Ore., School Seeks Quarter Million. 

As was announced recently in the Christian 
Century, James J. Hill, the railway magnate, 
has promised Eugene Bible University, of 
Eugene, Ore., $50,000 om certain conditions. 
The condition is that the university raise 
$200,000. The Thomas W. Phillips estate, 
of Newcastle, Pa., has promised $10.000 on 
the campaign. 


Dr. and Mrs. V. T. Lindsay Visit China. 

Dr. and Mrs. V. T. Lindsay, of Springfield, 
Ill., expect to sail from Seattle on May 19, 
for a visit to their daughter and her hus- 
band, Dr. and Mrs. Paul Wakefield, mission- 
aries at Lu Chow-Fu, China. The Liberty, 
Mo., church, which supports the Wakefields 
in China, reports that the largest offering in 
its history has been raised for their work. 


President Pritchard Tendered Reception. 

The church board at Gibson City, IIL, re- 
cently tendered a banquet in honor of Pres- 
ident H. 0. Pritchard, of Eureka College. L. 
0. Lehman, pastor of the church, writes that 
this occasion proved a most happy way of 
interesting young people in the college. 


Will Endow Virginia Christian College. 

Ritchie Ware, president of the board of 
trustees of Virginia Christian College, an- 
nounces that J. T. T. Hundley, one of the best 
known of the Virginia pastors, has been en- 
gaged to begin an active endowment cam- 
paign for that school. 


Disciple Woman Elected Alderman. 

Mrs. Mary H. Klump, who was elected 
alderman of the third ward of Robinson, IIL, 
Is serving her third year as truant officer of 
the city. Her efficient work was highly com- 
mended by the superintendent of the city 
schools in his annual re port. She is an ardent 
temperance worker and a teacher in the 
Sunday-school of the First Christian Church. 
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Indiana’s Jubilee Convention 


Program in Detail of the Hoosier Disciples’ Meeting to be Held at 
Terre Haute, May 11-14, 1914. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAy 11. 
Devotional—Dr. Jabez Hall, 
apolis. 

Review of Book, “The Inside of the 
Cup.” <A. B. Philputt, Indianapolis. 
Discussion led by Frank N. Jaynes, 
Wabash. 

General Discussion. 


Indian- 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, May 11. 
Devotional—Dr. Jabez Hall, Indian- 
apolis. 


Symposium—*“The Minister.” 

1, “The Minister as a Man.” W. E. 
Sweeney, Evansville. 

2. “The Minister as a Student.” John 
R. Golden, Angola. 

3. “The Minister as a Pastor.” J. M. 
Vawter. 

“The Minister and Other Ministers.” 
E. E. Moorman, Indianapolis. 

Discussion led by Cecil J. Sharp, Ham- 
mond. 

Address—B. A. Abbott, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business: Adoption of new constitu- 

, tion and election of officers. 

Banquet and closing session of Min- 

isterial Association. 


Toastmaster—FE. L. Day, Indian- 
apolis. 
“Our Indiana Preachers,’ by Prom- 


inent Layman. 

“The Joy of Preaching,” J. A. 
Spencer, Bloomfield. 

“The Forward Looking Preacher,” J. 
Boyd Jones, Anderson. 


Monpay Eventne, May 11. 


Introductory Service—George Darsie, 
Terre Haute. 
Address—‘Terre Haute’s Welcome,” 


Pres. W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute. 
Response—L. E. Sellers, Logansport. 
Convention Sermon—W. H. Book, Co- 
lumbus. 


TUESDAY MORNING, May 12. 
Devotional Bible Study—A. L. Ward, 
Lebanon. 

Business: Appointing of Committees, 
Report of the Board of Directors, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Treasurer and 
Auditor. 

“Indiana and Bethany Assembly,” 
Dr. S. H. Creighton, Indianapolis. 
“Indiana and the Temperance Board,” 
W. J. Wright, Franklin. 
“Indiana and Ministerial Relief,’ W. 
R. Warren, Indianapolis. 

President’s Address—“Our Diamond 
Jubilee and Our Outlook,” L. C. Howe, 
Noblesville. 
“Indiana and America,” Carey E. Mor- 
gan, Pres. A. C. M. S., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 12. 
Devotional Bible Study—F. E. Smith, 
Muncie. 

This session will be turned over to 
State Workers, and each will bring a 
message of work actually being done. 


TUESDAY EVENING, May 12. 
Devotional Bible Study—W._ S. 
Buchanan, Union City. 

“Back to Christ,” W. R. Motley, New 
Castle. 

“Forward with Christ,” C. M. Yocum, 
Rushville. 


May 13. 
M. Appleman, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
Devotional—Mrs. H. 
South Bend. 
Address—“Benevolent Association,” J. 
H. Mohorter; St. Louis. 
Address—“Church Extension,” J. H. 


Booth, Kansas City. 

Reports of District Secretaries. 
Reports of State Officers. 
Recommendation of State 
Election of Officers. 
In Memoriam—Mrs. 
ham, Indianapolis. 


Board. 


Effie Cunning- 


11:30 


—_ 


:30 
2:00 


2:30 


7:30 
8:00 


9:00 
9:30 


10:00 


11:00 


11:30 


1:30 
2:00 


8:00 


8:30 


WEDNESDAY 


Address—“India’s Call,” Miss Mattie 


Burgess. 


AFTERNOON, May 13. 
Devotional—Miss Allena Grafton, In- 
dianapolis. 

Address—“Our Fields and Our Forces,” 
Mrs. Ellie K. Payne, Indianpolis. 
Representation of College of Missions: 
“A New Era,” Mrs. Laura D. Garst, 
Indianapolis. 

Messages from Outgoing Missionaries. 
Address—“Whatsoever He Saith Un- 
to You, Do It,’ Mrs. J. McDaniel 
Stearns, Indianapolis. 

Reception for members of the C. W. 
B. M. at the Y. W. C. A. by the Terre 
Haute Auxiliary. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 13. 

Song and Prayer Service. 
Address—“The Men and Millions 
Movement,” S. J. Corey, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


THURSDAY MORNING, May 
Final Business Period. 
Devotional Bible Studv, 
Cook, Brazil. : 
Efficiency School 
tion. 


14. 
Homer F., 
Classroom Instruc- 


First Session 
Sunday-school 

Elementary Division — Teacher,, 
Miss Emma Lemen, Indianapolis. 
Secondary Division—Teacher, Mrs. 
Roy Tilford, Martinsville. 

Adult Division—Teacher, H. H. 
Webb, Portland. 

Superintendents’ Division—Teach- 
er, Perey A. Wood Indianapolis. 
Christian Endeavor—Teacher, Claude 

E. Hill, Valparaiso. 

C. W. B. M.—Teacher, 
Greist, Carlisle. 

Rural Church Probiems—Teacher, O. 
E. Kelley, Terre Haute. 
Every-Member Canvass—Teacher, Bert 
Wilson, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. O. H. 


Address—‘Vocational Training and 
the Church College,” Prof. C. E. Un- 
derwood, Butler College. 
Address—“Christ in College,” Joseph 
C. Todd, Bloomington. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 14. 
Devotional Bible Study—F. C. Me- 


Cormick, Milton. 
Efficiency School. 
—Second Session 

Sunday-school— 
Elementary Division 
Miss Emma Lemen. 
Secondary Division—Teacher, Mrs. 
Roy Tilford. 
Adult Division 
Webb. 
Superintendents’ Division 
Perey A. Wood. 
Missionary Com mittee—Teacher, 
Robert M. Hopkins. 

Christian Endeavor—Teacher,. Claude 

E. Hill. 


-Teacher, 


Teacher, H. H. 


Teacher 


C. W. B. M.—Teacher, Mrs. O. H. 
Greist. 
Rural Church Problems—Teacher. 0. 


E. Kelley. 

Every-Member Canvass—Teacher, Bert 
Wilson. 

Address—“The Sunday-school Pas- 
tor,” Thos. W. Grafton, Indianapolis. 
Address—“Evangelism in the §. S.,” 
Robt. M. Hopkins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Address—“The C. E. Pastor,” Geo. W. 
Hemry, South Bend. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 
Song and Praise. 
Address—“Contribution of C. E. to 
Men and Millions,” Elmer Ward Cole, 
Huntington. 

Address—“Here Am I, Send Me,” Bert 
Wilson. 


May 14. 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Eureka, Mont., H. Bennett, 
gelist. 

Peoria, Ill., Central, M. L. Pontius, pastor, 
preaching; W. E. M. Hackleman, singing; 
Mrs. Hattie Genders, assistant; 37; closed. 

Cleveland, ©O., Crawford Road, Charles 


Gordon evan 


Darsie, pastor; W alter Scott Cook, evan 
gelist; 26; closed. 

Mexico, Mo., W. A. Shullenberger, pastor; 
L. W. MeCreary, evangelist. 

Fargo, N. D., F. B. Sapp, evangelist; 7; 
closed. 

Garnett, Kan., Hamilton and Stewart, evan- 
gelists; 464; closed. 

Herrin, Ill., H. J. Reynolds, pastor; C. R. 


L. Vawter, evangelist. 


Henderson, Temm., Percy G. Cross, evan- 
gelist : ll: closed. 
Cleburne, Tex., G. H. Morrison, pastor; 


Minges company, evangelists. 

Francesville, Ind., Wilhite and Shaul, evan 
gelists; 57; continuing. — 

Shreveport, La., Roy L. Brown and D. E. 
Snyder, evangelists; 53; continuing. 


Middleport, 0., D. H. Morris, pastor; John 


T. Brown and William Leigh, evangelists; 
23; continuing 
Cleveland, O., W. A. Harp, pastor; Fife 


250; continuing. 


Fife, evangelist; 20; 


brothers, evangelists; 

Chillicothe, O., R. H. 
continuing. 

Kansas City, Mo., 18th and Woodland, W. 
L. Harris, pastor; J. J. Setliff, evangelist; 
70; continuing. 

Lexington, Ky., 
pastor, preaching; 
93; closed. 

Petoskey, Mich., W. H. 
preaching; 33; closed. 

Dawson Springs, Ky., W. B. Wright, pas- 
tor, preaching; Leonard Dougherty, singing. 

Cincinnati, O., Evanston, Justin N. Green, 
pastor, preaching; 26; closed. 

Jefferson City, Mo., A. R. Liverett, pas- 
tor; James Small, evangelist; 15; continuing. 

Paxton, Ill., S. M. Martin, evangelist. 

Ardmore, Okla., F. B. Thomas, evangelist. 


Broadway, Mark Collis, 
Clare Harding, singing; 


Hedges, pastor, 


Chicago, Metropolitan, C. R. Seoville and 
Perry Updike, evangelists. 

Sweetwater, Tex., J. W. Burkhardt, pas- 
tor; R. D. Shults, evangelist. 

Hillsboro, Tex., J. W. Marshall, evan- 
gelist. 


Longview, Tex., H. H. Watson, pastor, 


preaching; 26; closed. 
Stuart, Ia., J. J. Taylor, evangelist. 
New Decatur, Ala., W. A. Burris, pastor; 


Rev. Mr. Masters, evangelist. 
Denver, Colo., Central, G. B. Van Arsdall, 
pastor, preaching; 29; closed. 


CALLS. 
Ke. A. Cary, Table Grove, IIL, to Mt. Pleas 
ant, la 
Morton L. Rose to Winters, Cal 
1, H. Stambaugh to Charleston, W. Va. 


Leslie Crown, to De Land Hl. 
Cc, H. Strawn to Lipscomb, la. 


J. F. Sharrard to Old Union, Ky., to su 


ceed S. M, Jefferson 
(iuy V. Ferguson, Ellsberry, Mo. to Mon 
mouth, Il 
Sam P. Jones to Carthage, Tex. 
Ben D. Gillispie, Beloit to Garnett, Kan. 
D). W. Conner, Grant City to Craig, Mo. 
Robert Honn to Philadelphia, Pa., Kens 
ington 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Edward Stanley, Orange, Tex. Will take 
up evangelistic work 
Joseph Lamm, Anselmo, Neb 
DEDICATIONS, ETC. 
Des Moines, la., Mondamin Avenue, dedi 
cated May 10 
New Orleans. $20,000 raised on 850.000 
church building, by W. J. Minges 
Seattle, Wash., Central, will erect $60,000 


building 
Kklwood Ind., 
an 
El Reno, Okla., will erect 
Springtield, Mo., First, has 
lot for new church home 


will remodel at cost of $10 


$20,000 building 


bought 382.500 


Ensley, Okla., is ereeting $15,000 building. 
Zanesville, O., will ereet $15,000 building 
Danville, Ky., G. L. Snively dedicated new 


building, raising $30,000 
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Economizes eggs, 
flour and butter; 
makes the biscuit, 
cake and pastry 
more appetizing, 


nutritious and 
whole- 
some 


THE ONLY ° 







Baking Powder 
made from Royal 


Makes Home Baking 
a Pleasure and Profit 
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Church, Pres. T. E. 
dedicated Sunday- 


Kast 
sethany, 


Toledo, ©O., 
Cramblett, of 
school annex. 

Denver, Colo., Highlands, has raised $6,500 
on new building. 

Buffalo, Jefferson 
ward new building. 

Rochester, N. Y., 
of $3,200. 

Paris, Tenr., will erect new church home. 

Muskegon, Mich., will erect $20,000 build- 


og 
ing. 


St., raised $25,000 to- 


First, ‘burnec. mortgage 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 
Olathe, Kan., 76 in last three months. 
Huntington, W. Va., 19 Easter Sunday. 
Moberly, Mo., First, 22 Easter Sunday. 
Blue Mound, IIL, 3. 

Batavia, Ill., 6. 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 43 during April. 


A New Church for Chicago. 


Announcement of the beginning of a 
church for Chicago comes from City 
tary ©. F. Jordan, who says that the Chi 
cago Christian Missionary Society will hold 
a preaching service in Edgewater at Hamil- 
ton Hall, 4737 Broadway, Sunday, May 17, 
at 4:00 p.m. Dr. H. L. Willett and others 
will speak. Members of the various city 
churches will attend. The hall is reached by 
“L” to Wilson ave., or Broadway and Law- 
surtace cars, 


new 
Secre- 


rence 


Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Univers- 
ity School of Religion recently visited Tran- 


sylvania College and preached on Sunday 
morning to a congregation that packed to 
overflowing the large auditorium of Mark 


Collis’ Broadway Church in Lexington, Ky. 


Seldom does a small book attain such 
momentum of popularity as E. E. Elliott’s 
“Making Good in the Local Church,” now 
being published in the third edition. It will 


our state conventions during the 
fall 


be sold at 


summer and 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 

The National Missionary Council of India, 
which met at Calcutta, February 4-5 last, 
recommended that mission study circles be 
formed among the European and Anglo- 
Indian communities. 

Dr. G. W. Brown, missionary of the For- 
eign Society, is a member of the Permanent 
Literature Committee of the National Mis- 
sionary Council of India. 

Dr. and Mrs. Macklin, of China, will visit 
the churches in Australia as the guests of 
thé Brotherhood in that land in the near 
future. It will mean much for our splendid 
churches in the land of the Southern Cross, 
and will prove a change for Dr. and Mrs. 
Macklin of the greatest value. During the 
past few years Dr. Macklin has been under 
a great strain. We congratulate all con- 
cerned. : 

Mrs. James Ware has lived in Shanghai, 
China, for twenty-eight years. She has a 
girls’ school of about fifty pupils, which is 
almost self-supporting. It pays the teachers 
salary and running expenses, leaving only 
the rent to pay, which is about $6 per month. 
What China needs more than anything else 
is Christian wives and mothers. The Chinese 
teacher in this school is a girl that Mrs. 
Ware adopted some twelve years ago. She 
had lost both her feet from foot-binding. 
She graduated from our girls’ college in Nan- 
kin, conducted by Miss Lyon, and spent two 
years in the Normal School, and is well pre- 
pared for the work. Withal, she is a de 


sd 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now: 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicago, I. 
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voted Christian woman. 

The graduation exercises of our colleges 
and schools in Tokyo, Japan, were conducted 
March 24, 25 and 27. The kindergarten 
graduated twelve, the Boys’ Middle School, 
twenty-four; the Girls’ High School, four; 
and the Girls’ Bible-school, one. The new 
school year began Friday, April 10, and a 
considerable increase in the enrollment was 
expected. 

The Ninth Street Church, Washington, D. 
C., George A. Miller, minister, will support 
Mrs. G. J. P. Barger in Africa, as their Liv. 
ing-link. Dr. Barger will go in the fall to 
take some special course in tropical diseases 
in London. He will begin work in Africa 
about the first of January. 

The great exhibition in Ueno Park, in 
Tokyo, Japan, was opened im March. It 
celebrates the coming to the throne of the 
new emperor. Thousands of visitors at the 
exposition open a wonderful opportunity for 
evangelistic work. 

The thirty-first annual convention of our 
churches was held in Takinogawa, Tokyo, 
Japan, recently. The special subjects under 
discussion were the three year evangelistic 
campaign and self-support. Our churches 
have determined to enlarge the work in 
every direction. 


AMONG YALE DISCIPLES. 


The Campbell Club of Yale gathered on 
the evening of April 23rd as guests of the 
president and Mrs. Archer. John R. Ewers, 
of East End Church, Pittsburgh, was the 
guest of honor. Secretary Abram E. Cory, 
of the Men and Millions Movement, and Pres- 
ident Miner Lee Bates, of Hiram College, 
were also guests for a part of the evening. 
The club had been wishing for some time to 
have Secretary Cory come over to Yale, and 
when it was learned that he was to be in 
New York this week an invitation was at once 
sent to him to come on te New Haven for 
the evening of April 23rd. President Bates 
came almost unannounced, but found, never- 
theless. a warm welcome, especially on the 
part of the host and hostess, who are gradu- 
ates of Hiram. 

Both Secretary Cory and President Bates 
had to leave New Haven by an early train. 
Before they went, however, it was the privi 


lege of the club to hear some words from 
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them. Mr. Bates would consent to do no 
more than give a brief word of greeting. Mr. 
Cory told of the great task he is leading, the 
most imposing bit of church enterprise that 
America has yet seen. He told in a frank 
and generous way how the Men and Millions 
Movement has assumed its present propor- 
tions by a process of development, many dif- 
ferent individuals contributing to its growth 
by offerings of prayer and suggestion and 
money. Mr. Cory’s visit and that of Presi- 
dent Bates gave the cluo a further view of 
the wholesomely bigger things the Disciples 
are attempting and accomplishing in a mis- 
sionary and educational way. 

Mr. Ewers made an informal though vigor- 
ous and opportune speech. me is every inch 
alive, and talks and acts accordingly. In what 
he said he emphasized the need and sufficiency 
of religion for the present world. Of course, 
religion to him means the religion of Jesus 
Christ. It was good to hear him say so 
strongly that no vital and permanent relig- 
ious work can be done by anyone who does 
not believe tremendously in the divinity of 
Christ. “Christ is divine in a way that I 
am not,” he said. He told of the effectiveness 
of vital religion not only for churches, but 
for all sorts of institutions and governments. 
Such notes as he struck sound good in these 
days. For this time and the years ahead 
there is the clear need of stress on productive 
personal religion. 

During the evening new officers were chosen 
to lead the club next year: Andrew Leitch, 
Butler, 1911, and Rodney MecQuary, Cotner, 
1912. The former was chosen president, the 
latter, secretary and treasurer. The club 
serves a useful purpose in the life of Yale 
Disciples, promoting loyalty to Yale and 
maintaining the Disciples fellowship and con- 
sciousness, Mr. Archer, the retiring president, 
expects to receive this June the B. D. and M. 
A. degrees (the latter under the new two-year 
requirements), and to continue his studies 
next year in Harvard in the department of 
History of Religions. 

J. C. ARCHER, 
President “Campbell Club.” 





Our Brotherhood Secretary, E. E. Elliott, 
will appear before the students at Texas 
Christian University, Phillips University and 
Drake University during May. 


New York City and Its Needs 


Report of Disciples’ Missionary Union of Greater New York. 


The magnitude of the city of New York 
car not be fully realized except as one is a 
continuous part of the city’s life. The 
growth, the conditions, the opportunities, are 
appalling. 

New York City since 1910 has added more 
than 600,000 people, this growth in itself 
making a city about the size of Cleveland. 

A little thought regarding the following 
statistics will make evident the truth of 
these statements: 
Population, about .. ...............5,365,000 
Roman Catholic communicants, 

about. 
Protestant 
Hebr« ws in 


.. .1.600,000 
422,000 
122,000 


communicants, about.. 


synagogues, 


2.144,000 


Non-communicants, about . 3.221.000 
Churches—Roman Catholic, Prot- 

testant and Hebrew, about. 1500 
Average seating capacity, about. 1,000 
lotal seating capacity, about. . ....1,500,000 
Population, about. . .............. 5,365,000 


Churches are about half full Sun- 
d 


‘ayo oa. «6m. 750,000 


day, p.m, inode phe ehh 375,000 
About one-twentieth full at the 

mid-week services. . ........... 75,000 
About half fuil at Sunday-school 750,000 


1,950,000 


attendants, about. . . 3,415,000 


Among the attendants at the Sunday eve- 
ning, mid-week and Sunday-school services 
the ‘re Inany repeaters; therefore, the at- 
tendar per week at the church services 
= t equal 1,950,000, 


Boys and girls of school age in 
Greater New York in 1913. . . 1,316,072 
Boys and girls of school age in S. S. 442,482 


Balance not in Sunday-school. . 873,590 
In New York there are: 

Dance halls, about. . .............. 549 

GS yon cacatauxdeoaeneas 246 


Picture shows, about. . ............ 600 
Saloons, about. 


Making a total of. . acter emai 3,665 
places of amusement, saloons, ete., open daily 
against 1,500 churches open on an average 
of but three days per week. 

With such a _ field and _ condition, the 
Disciples’ Missionary Union of Greater New 
York is doing its very best under the great 
and helpful assistance of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 

Our churches and missions are putting 
forth every effort, and work heroically at 
their task. 

The report of the five missions for March 
is as follows: 
Days of service. 
Sermons. oo 
NIL (G- Sib eredes en ednkdee a ohare bois 5 


Accessions by letter. . pik Sorgen l 
Bible-school enrollment. . .............. 827 
Average attendance. . ...... : 55) 


Money raised on the field by the 


work, the location of the missions, or any 
of our churches in the city, please address 
the writer, 
M. M. AMUNSON, 
Chairman of the Mission Committee. 
388 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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JAPANESE MISSIONARY TOURING 
COUNTRY. 

Sidney L. Gulick, immigration expert, is 
visiting leading cities of the country under 
arrangements made by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, which 
includes thirty Protestant denominations, to 
represent the missionaries of Japan concern- 
ing American relationships with the Eastern 
races, 

Sometime ago the American missionaries 
in Japan sent a petition to the Federal Coun 
cil requesting the appointment ef a commis 
sion to consider the whole question. 

Dr. Gulick purposes to secure, if possible, 
a better understanding of the Oriental prob 
lem, and active measures for the promotion 
of the friendship of the East and the West. 

For this he thinks a thorough considera- 
tion of the entire immigration problem is 
essential, and the adoption by Congress of 
a program quite different from that now be- 
fore the country 

He recognizes that California’s anti-Japan 
propaganda has its measure of truth and 
right, and yet he feels that many of their 
fears are based on misconceptions and in 
sists that Japan’s demands have also their 
measure of truth and right. In some way 
these must be harmonized. This, however, is 
not so difficult as first appears, for the swamp 
ing immigration from Asia can be prevented 
by a law providing for a percentage basis 
which would at the same time allow very 
large immigration from Europe. j 

Dr. Gulick has been a missionary in Japan 
for twenty-six years; has served on the 
faculty of Doshisha University, and has been 
a lecturer at the Imperial University of 
Kyoto. He is also the author of something 
like a dozen volumes, published in English 
and Japanese, the latest of which is just ap- 
pearing, entitled “The American-Japanese 
the East and the West.” 








STRIKE WHILE fHE IRON IS HOT 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


FIRST 
SUNDAY 


IN JUNE 
SUPPLIES FREE 








ORDER SUPPLIES AT 
ONCE 


(Be sure and address as 
directed below) 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 

will furnish Children’s Day Supplies for the 

first Sunday in June Free to those Bible Schools 

observing the day in the interests of Foreign 


Missions. 
FREE SUPPLIES 

1st. Coin Pocket Missionary Collectors. 
These are an improvement over the missionary 
boxes. Attractive, convenient, suitable for old 
and young. 
2d. Children’s Day in Many Lands. The new 
Children’s Day Exercise, by Lucy King DeMoss, 
filled with beautiful songs, exercises, drills, reci- 
tations. Portrait of Dr. Susie Rijnhart, pioneer mis- 
sionary to Tibet, given free with the Exercise, for 
unveiling on Children’s Day. Exercise adapted to 
large or small school. 
ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday- 
school and average attendance. Write to 

STEPHEN J. COREY, Sec’y 


Box 884 CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Sunday School 





UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 


Unrrorm Lesson ror May 


24, 1914. 


INTERNATION AI 


Luke 17 :1-10 Memory Verses, 3, 4 
Colden Text He that glorieth, let him glory in 


the Lord 1 Cor. 1:31. 
American Standard Bible. 
( vrieht, 1901. by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 


(1) And he said unto his disciples, It is impossible 
but that occasions stumbling should come; but 
him, through whom they come! (2) It were 


Woe unto 

well for him if a, millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were thrown into the sea, rather than 
that he should cause one of these little ones to 
stumble (3) Take heed to yourselves: if thy brother 
sin, rebuke him: and if he repent, forgive him. (4) 


uzainst thee seven times in the day, 
and = seven again to thee, saying, I re 


pent: thou shalt forgive him 


(5) And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase 
ur faith (6) And the Lord said, If ye had faith 
ss a grain of mustard seed, ye would say unto this 
syeamine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou planted 
n the sea; and it would obey you (7) But who is 
there of you, having a ervant plowing or keeping 
sheep, that will say unto him, when he is come in 


straightway and sit down to 
meat; (8) and will not rather say unto him, Make 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and 
eaten and drunken; and after- 
and drink (9) Doth he thank 
the servant because he did the things that were com 
manded (10) Even so ye also, when ye shall have 
done all the things that are commanded you, say, 
We ure unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which it was our duty to do 


Verse By Versc. 
By C. C. BucKNER. 


serve me, till I have 
ward thou shalt eat 


stumbling: The Greek: 


stumbling is the 


\ 1. Occasions of 
word rendered occasion of 
name of an upright stick in a trap, which, 
when touched springs the trap. So long as 
sin is in the world there will be traps set 
for us. They were set for Jesus. He “was 
in all points tempted, like as we are.” Woe 
unto him through whom they come: It is 
grievous when we fall into temptation, but 
the leading of others into temptation is the 
most grievous of sins. 

vy. 2. It is well for him, ete.: Physical suf- 
fering is not so sad as spiritual suffering. 
point to the supremacy of the 


These words 


soul lo injure one’s body is not so wrong 
as to pollute one’s soul 
; Take heed to 


this verse are 


yourselves All the 
directed to the man 
who has been sinned Most of us 
are willing to rebuke him but too few are 
equally willing to forgiwe him. 

vy. 4. And tf he sin against 
times in the day: Seven was the number of 
perfection. So there is no limit to the num- 
ber of times we should forgive our brethren. 
Ineorease our faith 1 his strikes me 
as being rather amusing. been 
touching the tender spots of their individual 


\ } 
words of 
against 


thee seven 


\ ’ 


Jesus has 


lives. They seek to dodge the pointed words’ 
with this formal and stereotyped petition 


vy. 6 Tf we had faith as a qrain of mus- 
tard Jesus is teaching that it is the 
quality of faith that counts Sycamine 
tree: This was probably the mulberry tree. 
Re thou This figure meant the 
accomplishment of any difficulty. 

vy. 7 Having a servant: A slave Come 
straightway and sit meat: “God 
is no respecter of persons;” if we would be 
like our Father we not be. We must 
not look down upon they are 
financial 


seed : 


rooted up 
great 


down to 


must 
men because 
not our equals in intellectual o1 
acquisitions 

v v We are 
the reason that the 


has paid for. 
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At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By Rev. A. Z.Conrap, Px.D. 


Evil and good are in constant collision. 
Unregenerate human nature is continuously 
selfishness is a 
perpetual protest piety. Conceit is 
caustic. Humility is not a natural grace. 
In the name of learning how much of error 
is promulgated. Truth at its best has only 
a fighting chance in this world. “It is im 


that stumbling 


victimized Uneradicated 


against 


oeeasions of 


possible but 


should come.” said Jesus. Of course, while 
the powers of evil are permitted accession to 
the heart’s throne wrecks are inevitable. 
The very voice of God is_ challenged. 
Evidences are explained away. Beauty is 
an affront to ugliness. Virtue is irritating 
to vice. Commands arouse rebellion in the 
half-sufficient soul. The greatest peril to 
health is not conspicuous contagion but the 
invisible death germ. Not the cyclone but 
the gypsy moth imperils the orchard. The 
mightiness of the minute is the great lesson 
of modern science in biology. Frost ruins 
more harvests than thunder storms. In the 
Kingdom, the chief wreckers are not bold, 
blatant denunciators and detractors. The 
church is most wounded in the house of its 
friends. It was a professed disciple who be- 
trayed his Lord. Hamlet’s father was not 
destroyed by an avowed enemy, armed and 
armored and a challenger to mortal com- 
bat. It was the stealthily poured poison de- 
posited in the ear of the victim. The deed 
was already done before the victim knew it. 
THE WRECKERS. 

Jesus saw the inevitableness of occasions 
for stumbling. He pitied the people who 
were being imperiled by false preachers. He 
knew the occasions of stumbling would come 
because he knew that darkness had nothing 
in common with light. He knew the natural 
heart is both assumptuous and self-deceived, 


because of a disposition to disobedience. 


The great occasions for stumbling remain 
much the same through the generations. 
They come from human arrogance, ignor- 
ance, pride and presumption. Jesus anti- 


cipated precisely the things that have hap- 
pened since his kingdom was established in 
the earth. His words undoubtedly have ref- 
erence to those who deny the realities of 
Revelation 


DEALING WITH OFFENDERS. 


“If thy brother sin, rebuke him, and if he 


repent, forgive him.” At first thought we 
would say, “There is no neglect of ‘the re- 
buke.” Men are ready enougn to censure 
those who depart from the path of rectitude. 


We do not need to overurge the activity in 
discovery and denunciation of sin.” Is this 


true after all? Is there not a woeful neglect 


at this very point? How many of us listen 
to profanity without one word of protest. 
We are in association with those who de- 


liberately desecrate the Lord’s Day, but we 
word of sorrow. We witness 
foolishness and all kinds of meanness with- 
out so much as a look of reproach. We as- 
sume that these are personal matters and 
that it is none of our business. As surely 
as we are our brother’s keeper so surely 
have we a responsibility in the matter of 
individual sin anu sinning. Our duty must 
be exercised tactfully, kindly, lovingly, but 
it may not be neglected. What is demanded 
is a kindly protest together with a fervent 
appeal when any kind of sin is deliberately 
indulged in in our presence. There is a suf- 
ficient influence unexercised, latent and un- 
emnployed in the Church of Christ to correct 
any of the evils of our day. 


express no 


FORGIVENESS. 


“If he repent. forgive him.” This particu 
lar seripture does not deal with injuries 
not repented of. The attitude of Jesus 
Christ in forgiving his enemjes is an ex- 
ample for the disciple The marvel of 
divine that died for wnre- 
pentent .One of his last words on 
the eross was a plea for the pardon of his 
malicious, relentless and heartless enemies. 
We are dealing here. however, with those 
who are consciously wrong and seek to right 


Grace is Jesus 


sinners. 


it by true repentence. In it there is in- 
volved a further desire that amicable rela- 
tions should be established and a_ willing- 
ness to make restitution so far as restitu- 


tion can be made for the injury done. An 
appeal for forgiveness is spurious, useless 
and empty which does not confess the wrong 
and promise to use every means to right it. 
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No restitution is possible unto God, because 
nothing we can do goes beyond the fulfil- 
ment of the obligation of the moment. In 
our relations with out fellow-men restitu- 
tion is often possible. The forgiveness de- 
manded means a restoration, if possible, of 


previous friendly relationships. It means 
the erasure of the debt which was created 
by the offense. Forgiveness is not merely 


the matter of dismissing an injury as un- 
worthy of consideration. We can very 
easily lessen the apparent wickedness of vice 
and sin by our attitude toward it. What 
insists upon is an attitude of readi- 
ness to perform the act of forgiveness when- 
ever that act is safe. Without repentance 
it is not safe. It is safe as an attitude. but 
not as an act. God’s attitude is one of in- 
finite tenderness and the great sacrifice 
through Jesus which makes forgiveness safe 
and possible is eternal. But the outward 
ssueiliesiealions of this act of forgiveness and 
its direct expression to the human heart 
come as a result of confession and _ repent- 
ance. In the words of Jesus, “Until seventy 
times seven,” we have declared the limitless- 
ness of divine mercy and the importance of 
unchanging brotherliness in men. 
greater than evil. Mercy reaches beyond 
the farthest limits of -ustice. “While sin 
abounded grace did much more abound.” 
Love outdoes hate. Righteousness out 
reaches evil. We must therefore never per- 
mit ourselves to be defeated by the evil do- 
ing of men. However many times sin be- 
gins, we must prove the efficacy of the 
divine life in the soul by matching it with 
an even greater spirit—the spirit of forgive 
ness. 


Jesus 


Good is 


CONSCIOUS INABILITY. 


faith.” This was a 
pathetic appeal for power. At no point is 
human helplessness more apparent than in 
the requirements and exactions of forgive- 
ness. Love makes tremendous demands upon 
faith. Our natural inability to manifest the 
spirit of Jesus under great aggravation is 
perfectly evident to everyone who has tried 
it. The call of the disciples was for such 
a relation to God as would make possible 
this expression of love which Jesus was ex- 
hibiting. Faith is more than an intellectual 
acceptance of any truth. Faith in a script- 
ural sense is belief permeated with love. It 
is the point of contact between ourselves 
and the dynamo of heaven. It is hindered 
wherever self-sufficiency asserts and shows 
itself; wherever difficulties are unduly mag 
nified, and wherever disposition declines 
obedience to God’s law. It can be increased 
only when we are determined to obey the 
truth which is revealed through it and to 
employ the power which is imparted by it. 
A disposition to obedience is the primary 
requisite to the inflow of God into the soul. 
All faith must have a rational basis. 


“Lord, increase ovr 


AN ACHIEVING FAITH. 


The response of Jesus to this petition was 
immediate. He gave at onc» a mighty assw 
ance and a declaration of the achieving 
qualities of Faith. Indeed, he indicated that 
the qualitative feature of faith is far more 
important than the quantitatiy +. Not so much 
the amount of faith as the actuality of it 
and the reality of it, were to be considered. It 
is the actuality of contact, not the area of 
it, which insures the flow of the electric 
current. Jesus was less concerned about 
the measure of it than about the vitality of 
it. He indicated clearly that the actual 
contact of a soul with God will insure ade- 
quacy of power, wisdom and all other at- 
tributes essential to meet any emergency of 
life. “If ve have faitu as a grain of mus- 
tard seed ye would say unto this sycamine 
tree, ‘Be thou rooted up and be thou planted 
in the sea,’ and it would have obeyed you.” 
This is only another way of saying that 
anything that is necessary to be done in 
the interests of the kingdom of God can be 
done through faith. The absoluteness of 
divine control could hardly be stated more 
confidently. The inevitableness of whatever 
God commends finds strongest emphasis here 
and in connection with all this is the fact 
of the appropriableness of divine power and 
wisdom. 
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THE CONGRESS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 
Concluded from page 11.) 
He is the organized sum‘of all the influ- 
ences that have played upon him. Home 
influence, school influence, work influ- 
ence, friendship influence, political influ- 
enee, book influence, newspaper influ- 
ence—all these are the stuff out of which 
individuality is made. The task of the 
Gospe! is to Christianize this vast ma- 
trix in which the soul lives and out of 
whieh it creatively builds its character. 
Dr. Lumley testified to his appreciation 
of the message of Dr. Mathews and con- 
fessed on behalf of himself and other 
Disciples of Christ to the sin of dispro- 
portion in teaching the gospel of Christ. 
He pointed out that what was regarded 
as Christ’s command to baptize had been 
so urgently insisted upon as of the very 
essence of obedience that the great social 
commandments of Jesus had been more 


or less obseured. 
MISSIONS AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 


Mr. Abram E. Cory, of China, leader 
of the Men and Millions Movement, fol- 
lowed Prof. Lumley. He voiced his sense 
of expansion of mind while listening to 
the great message of the evening. In 
China, he said, mission work is rapidly 
adding to its direet work for individuals 
the task of Christianizing the social or- 
der. He, too. confessed to the smallness 
and negligibleness of many things which 
Christians insist on making first things, 
in the light of the great world-extensive 
task of which Dr. Mathews had given the 
Congress a vision. 

Other speakers followed, among them 
Dr. Jabez Hall of Butler College, who 
felt that the generous response accorded 
such an address betokened the progressive 
character of the Disciples’ mind and their 
breadth of view and interest. Dr. Powell 
thought there was food for thought, if 
not ground for humor, in the fact that a 
Divinity Sehool, noted the world over for 
its freedom of thinking and teaching, and 
supposed by many to be a source of much 
heresy, should have sent its dean to a 
Disciples Congress with counsels of con- 
servatism and orthodoxy and with pro- 
found messages of faith! 

It was a great evening, closing a great 
day. 


THE PROGRESS OF UNITTY. 


Thursday morning’s session was opened 
with a devotional service led by Rev. 
Carey E. Morgan, whom Dr. Powell, at 
tl the devotions, characterized 
as ‘‘the St. John of the Disciples of 
Christ."" Rev. B. A. Abbott then read a 
paper on ‘*The Present Status of the 
Christian Union Movement.’’ Mr. Ab- 
hott made a eareful and comprehensive 
survey of the various fields in which the 
Christian union spirit is at work—in va- 
rious denominations, in various non-de- 
nominational fields. on the mission field, 
in the field of social service and among 
ihe Diseiples of Christ. It was admir- 
ably conceived, and written in an irenic 
and tolerant vein, partaking of the chaste 
and elevated quality of thought that is 
characteristic of the gracious pastor of 
Union Avenue Chureh, St. Louis. 

Dr. Sharpe followed in review. He 
said that the Diseiples of Christ have yet 
to produce an indigenous theology, a 
theology whose constructive prineiple is 
the idea of unity. Mr. Abbott had af- 
firmed that Christian unity was an end in 
itself, not a mere means to an end. Dr. 
Sharpe, therefore, declared that sueh an 
ultimate should determine our theological 
thinking. He outlined what he ealled a 


e elose ot 


41 . . . » . 
theology built upon the principle of unity. 
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Many wlo heard this short speech felt 
that Dr. Sharpe had marked out a path 
for himself and his Disciple brethren 
which, if it were followed, would bring 
us all to a fairer field than the all too 
literalistie and legalistie theology with 
which many have identified the Disciples 
movement. 


HIGHER COLLEGE STANDARDS, 


Mr. Abram E. Cory read a statesmanly 
paper on ‘‘Lifting Up Our’ Edueational 
Institutions.’’ Representing the Business 
Men’s Commission in charge of the edu- 
cational section of the Men and Millions 
Movement, Mr. Cory interpreted — their 
hopes for a new day among us, education- 
ally, as a result of the new standard they 
have set up for cur colleges. His full- 
packed paper can hardly be reported, and 
luckily needs no report for its sum and 





Rev. C. H. Winders, the efficient and genial 


host of the 1914 Congress. 


substance is to be brought to the hearts 
of our church people throughout the land 
by Mr. Cory and his Men and Millions 
team. 

Dean H. L. Willett, of the Disciples 
Divinity House, was ealled on by many 
voices from the floor to discuss Mr. Cory’s 
theme. He insisted that our 
should be conceived not merely as con- 
ventionally Christian, but as bearers of 
our testimony to the great ideal that has 
inspired the Disciples of Christ for more 
than a century. Pres. Thos. C. Howe of 
Butler College, Pres. Miner Lee Bates of 
Hiram, Pres. H. 0. Pritchard of Eureka 
and others were called out and spoke to 
this subject. 

From all sides there were heard voices 
of optimism with reference to our edu- 
cational situation. 


colleges 


WHO IS ORTHODOX? 


Rev. L. J. Marshall, pastor of Wabash 
Avenue Chureh, Kansas City, opened the 
afternoon with a symmetrically 
prepared paper on ‘‘Christ’s Standard of 
Orthodoxy.’’ It proved to be a rieh and 
comprehensive treatment of the thought 
of Jesus on the leading themes which the 
Master seemed to make normative. These 
themes were The Fatherhood of God, The 
Kingdom of God, The Relation of Men as 
Brothers, and the Infinite Worth of Life. 
Such an analysis of the ‘‘mind of Christ’’ 
showed that ethical considerations alone 
entered into the standard by which 
Christ judged men. 

The address was an impressive illustra- 
tion of the present power of Christ.’s own 
words, for it would be safe to say that 
75 per cent of the paper was made up of 
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quotations from the four gospels. Yet 
every hearer bent his attention upon it 
with sucl eagerness as if the words of 
Christ were being heard for the _ first 
time. 

Rev. Graham Frank interpreted the 
paper in an impromptu speech which for 
clearness and cogency was not matched 
by another impromptu talk during the 
Congress. He declared that while he list- 
ened there had been growing in his soul 
the thought that he and many of his 
brethren had been guilty of what he 
called ‘‘the heresy of silence.’’ These 
vreat ideas of Jesus are the only great 
ideas, he said, yet we go on preaching 
so much eonventional orthodoxy and re- 
main silent on these spiritual and moral 
truths which Jesus taught and which fit 
close up to human life. 

DISCUSSION DRIVEN INTO CORNER. 

Other approving voices were heard, 
among them Rev. W. J. Wright of 
Franklin, Ind., who expressed a desire to 
hear the disapproving voices. Rev. Math- 
ew Small and Rev. M. B. Ingle, both of 
Indianapolis, spoke, each insisting that 
he epistles of the New Testament, as well 
as the four gospels, must be taken into 
account in determining Christ’s standard 
of orthodoxy. - Various quotations were 
made intended to show that the test of 
orthodoxy and fellowship in the apostolie 
church was quite unlike that set forth in 
Mr. Marshall’s paper. Pres. H. O. Pritch- 
ard said that the trouble with such rea- 
soning was that it failed to distinguish 
hetween the Chureh and the Kingdom. 
talked of the Kingdom; the Epistles 
and Aets treat, for the most part, of the 
Chureh. The terms of admittance to one 
are not the same as the terms of admit- 
tanee to the other, and baptism, to which 
reference had been made by the critics, 
belonged to the Chureh rather than to the 
Kingdom. 

Whereupon Mr. Ingle arose and quoted 
Jesus’ saying: ‘‘Except a man be born 
of water and the spirit he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of God.’’ 

Into this corner was the diseussion 
driven when the chairman announced the 
next paper. 


-lesus 


MR. TODD’S PAPER TO BE PUBLISHED. 


Of this paper on the subject, ‘‘ Mvysti- 
cism and Modern Preaching,’’ by Rev. 
Earle M. Todd of Canton, Mo., and its re- 
view by Dr. E. S. Ames of Hyde Park 
Chureh, Chieago, we shall have to forego 
at this time any report or word of appre- 
ciation. Both these writers have been 
asked for their productions for publica- 
tion in The Christian Century. We be- 
lieve it is safe to promise our readers that 
they will appear in our next issue. They 
made a profound impression on the Con- 
Their publication will add yet an- 
other to the long list of outstanding fea- 
tures which have brought distinction to 
The Christian Century. 

The officers elected for next year are: 
President, Rev. J. H. Goldner, Cleveland; 
vice-president, Rev. Finis Idleman, Des 
Moines; secretary, Dr. F. E. Lumley, of 
the College of Missions, Indianapolis. 
Upon Dr. Lumley will fall the main 
burden of preparation for the next meet- 
ing of the Congress. 


gress. 


PEACE. 
Lord! ev’n as Thou all-present art, 
Oh! may we still with heedful heart 

Thy presence know and find! 
Then come what will of weal or woe, 
Joy’s blossom-spring shall steady flow: 
For though ’tis heaven Thyself to see, 
Where but Thy shadow falls, grief can- 
not be! 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Su.as JONES. 





By Srias JONES. 
TOPIC FOR MAY 20. 

The Flower of a Meek Spirit. Is. 42:1-4; 
Matt. 5:5, 43°45; 20:26-29. 
Meekness, like the other the 
vocabulary of Christianity, often passes for 
less than it There is always pres- 
the tendency to bring the meaning of 
words of faith down to the level of our 
practice. We soothe the conscience by ex 
plaining away the virtues. “Meekness can 
be counterfeited. It is not insensibility, 
servility; it does not 
benevolence imitat- 
ing Christ in patience, forbearance, and 
quietness. It feels keenly, but not malig- 
it abounds in good will, and bears 


words of 


is worth. 
ent 


the 


not 
or unmanliness, or 


cringe, or whine. It is 


nantly; 
all things.” 
AGGRESSIVENESS. 

Meekness is always and everywhere ag- 
cressive. Moses, who was very meek, never 
stood aside to allow idolatry and shameless- 
ness the use of the main road. He held his 
boldly set out to overthrow 
submission to the demands of 
irrogant wickedness is cowardice and bears 
no likeness to meekness. But the meek man’s 
ayy is not that of the wild beast 
and the savage. It is for this reason that 
he is accused of being pliant. He knows the 
difference between what only seems to be 
a victory and what is really a victory. He 
looks ahead and sees what is to be, and while 
others are boasting of their courage in meet- 
ing the enemy in the open, he is laying in 
hearts of men the foundation of a new 
and religious order. 


ground. He 


evil. lame 


rressiveness 


the 
social 
CONSERVATION. 

‘§ bruised reed he will not break, and a 
dimly burning wick he will not quench.” 
Many of the world’s heroes have been ruth- 
destroyers. “You 
Lineoln to 


been 
wrote President 
“which, within reasonable 
rather than harm; but 
1 think that during General Burnside’s com- 
mand of the army you have taken counsel 
of your ambition and thwarted him as much 
as you could, in which you did a great 
wrong to the country and to a most merito- 
rious and honorable brother officer.” Meek- 
ness in General Hooker would not have de- 
tracted from his fighting qualities; it would 
have kept him from substituting personal 
ambition for patriotism. 


rhey have 
ambitious,” 


Hooker, 


gor “l 


less 
are 
General 


bounds, does 


SUCCESS. 
fail nor be discouraged.” 
meek, for they shall in- 
The meek spirit is the 
It is not the possession of 
who fail. Kindness, courtesy, and in- 
upon what is right contribute to 
In the stores where men buy they 
is, they demand to 
desires are to be 
contemptuousness, 
and snobbishness are The 
wise man shows his superiority by his good 
manners; the fool tries to exhibit a superi 
ority he does not have by being ill-mannered. 
The wise man wins the approval of the wise 
and of fools; the fool remains in the class 
of fools in the opinion of everybody. King- 
doms built aggressive injustice can- 
not stand. 


‘He will 
“Blessed are the 
herit the earth.” 
spirit of success. 


not 


those 
sistence 
success. 
demand politeness, that 
be treated as men whose 
respected. Boorishness, 


success. 


bars to 


up by 


A PRESENT DUTY. 

‘And the Lord’s servant must not 
but be gentle toward all, apt to teach, for 
bearing, in meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves.” There is a present duty 
of learning the wavs of aggressive meekness. 
The church must attack evils. But must it 
use without discrimination the methods of 
the prize ring? Shall it listen without pro 
test while the none too scrupulous business 
enter- 
many 

sin, 
know 
teaches. 


strive, 


manage religious 

may learn from 
methods of fighting 
must have her own mind and 
with the truth she 
7:11 Prov. 14:29; 16:32; 
Matt. 


tells how to 


prises ? rhe church 


man 


cinds of 
but she 
com ports 
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For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 

year Senior graded course. This deals 

with the problems of young adults, 

such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 

cents for Teacher’s, 1214 cents for 

Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12%4 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12'4 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 

Assure your class a year of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you can 
furnish your school from top to bottom witb 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


in a single order? 
AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
The University of Chicago 


First Term Begins June 15—Second Term 

July 23 Beates 
COURSES will be offered in the Old Testament by 
Professors Price, Willett, and Luckenbill; New Tes- 
tament by Professors Votaw, Goodspeed, and Case; 
Systematic Theology by Professors Mathews and 
Smith; Church History by Professors Moncrief, 
Walker, and Mr. Mode; Practical Theology by Pro. 
fessors Soares, Hoben, and Green; Practical Sociol- 
ogy by Professor Henderson; Public Speaking by 
Professor Blanchard; Music by Mr. Stevens. Courses 
in other departments of the University are open to 
students in the Divinity School. 


Address the Dean for further 


BOOK OF POINTS 
AND TESTIMONIES for help- 


Hing Christians or Workers, Sett!ing 
Bible Arguments and answering ol ee. 
tions or Excuses. Leading and taking 
part in Meetings, Giving Testimony, 
Better understanding of hard places 
in Doctrines, etc. Fu'l of practical sug- 
gestions. IT WILL HELP YOU. 
loth, 25e; Morocco, 35e. Agts. wntd, 


E0.W.NOBLE, .onon Bldg. Chicago 


information 








MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR YOURSELF 
line of imported 
sent on consignment. No advance 
money. Write today for plan. Japanese Art 


& Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


representing our special 


goods, 
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clusively of where yvu can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. sena Stamp for Bookie 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO, 


1109 187 W Washington St.. Chicago. U S. 4 
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INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


“Noiseless” 
ioned Trays with a 
new Short Glass. 
Trays interlock. All 
glasses well spaced. 

25 and 36 = size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 
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STOCK 
Will you put your small capital into a Stock Company? I wouldn’t 
The reason 
your little investment has no controlling power. 
little more money dictates how your money will be spent 
security and not much legal comeback 


Why not? 


Educational 
Talks on 
Investment 





5——Next week. 
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INVESTMENT. 


of any size 
else with a 
You have no 
if they gamble and lose. 


In a stock company 
Someone 


is apparent. 


YOU 


certainly don’t want that. Do you want Bonds? No. Why? See Talk No. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
542 So. Dearborn St. 


Farm Mortgage Investments 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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